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PREFACE. 



It has been the author's aim to present the most important 
characteristics of German syntax from the point of yiew of the 
English language. Completeness has not been intended ; on the 
contrary, it has seemed desirable to exclude, on the one hand, 
everything which is quite natural and self-understood and offers no 
serious difficulty to the pupil, and, on the other hand, all uncommon 
forms and constructions, both English and German. The author 
can hardly expect that his judgment has been uniformly correct in 
this matter. If, however, the directions contained in the following 
pages enable the student to find at least one correct and fairly 
idiomatic German rendering for every ordinary construction in 
simple English prose, the purpose of the book has been accom- 
plished. Those who have had experience in teaching German Com- 
position will probably agree that the subject is difficult enough to 
justify the relatively limited scope of the book. — In a few cases, 
things which may appear to present no special difficulties have 
been included, in order to explain more difficult points connected 
with them; and it has also seemed desirable to include certain 
constructions which, while not of frequent occurrence in the best 
English prose, are yet very common in familiar discourse, and will, 
therefore, surely be attempted in German, as soon as the pupil be- 
gins to express his own thoughts. 

Furthermore, it has seemed best to include a certain amount of 
lexicological material, especially such as relates to the use of in- 
definite pronouns, modal auxiliaries, adverbs, prepositions and 

(iii) 



iv PBEFACE. 

conjunctions — mfttten which, for the purpose of writing Grerman, 
are of as vital consequence as some things purely syntactical. In 
a few particulars, notably regarding the order of words, and some 
things connected with that subject, tiie author has ventured to 
depart from the traditional treatment. In other respects, the little 
book claims no originality. 

Cambridgk, Mass., May 1892. 
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Brtfcles^ 

1. The use of the articles, in English, is more or less 
idiomatic; compare, for instance, *in church,' *in school/ 
'in college,* *in town,' *in congress,' *in parliament,' 'in 
jail,' * in prison,* with ' in the university,' ' in the academy,' 
*in the city,* *in the legislature,' 'in the senate,* 'in the 
penitentiary.' The use of the articles, in German, is also 
quite idiomatic, and it is, therefore, necessary to learn a 
great many expressions individually. A large number of 
such will be given in connection with the treatment of 
prepositions. The following rules are not exhaustive and 
admit of exceptions. 

DEFINITE ABTICIiS. 

2. The definite article is generally used before the 

names of the seasons, months and days of the week: 

In summer 3m {for In bcin) ©ommcr 

February was very cold ®cr gcbruar Xoox fe§r fait 

On Monday Sim {for an bcm) SJiontag 

3. The definite article is used with proper names — 

a. When preceded by adjectives : 

LitUe William S)cr Heine SBil^cIm 

Modem Greece S)a9 ^eutige ©riec^enlanb 

h. To indicate the case, when the name itself cannot be, 
or is not, inflected: 

At the time of Phidias 3ur Beit be9 ^^tbiad 

(1) 



2 DEHNITE ABTICLB. 

c. Often, in familiar discourse: 

Heine is my favorite poet 2)cr ^clnc tfl mcin ?lcbUng«btdJter 

Prits has broken his arm 2)er %xi^ ^at ben Srm gebrod^en 

d. Feminine names of countries (i e. all in -et and bte 

©(i^toeij Svritzerland) are always preceded by the definite 

article: 

I am coming from Torkey 34 tomme aitS ber %Mti 

He travelled in Switzerland (St reifle in ber @4n>ei3 

4. 1. The definite article is used with nouns employed 
in a general sense : 

Poetry is the most perfect ex- 2)te Did^tnng ifl ber tiottlontmenfle 
pression of human feeling KttSbmd bed menf c^Ui^en @ef allied 

Eant*s Criticism of Pure Reason Stant9 Mtit ber reinm Semunft 

Gold is heavier than lead ^« @olb tfl fc^toerer aid bad 8tei 
But 

His shield was covered with gold @ein @4ilb loar mit @oIb bebetf t 

2. The definite article is often used before verbal nouns 
iu-eil ("infinitives used as nouns"), particularly when pre- 
ceded by a preposition, when followed by a genitive, or 
when the syntactical relations could not otherwise be 
clearly indicated ; for examples see 128, 2. 

3. The definite article is used distributively : 

This doth costs five marks a iS)ief ed £u4 to|let ffinf S^ar! bie (SEe 

yard 
He comes to see us twice a year (Sr bef nd^t nnd jmeimat bad 3a^r 

{or im 3a^rc) 

5. The definite article is often used in place of an 
English possessive when the context leaves no doubt as to 
who the possessor is; this is most frequently done in 
speaking of the parts of the body and of clothing : 



IKDEFIKITS ARTICLE. 3 

He bn^e his arm (Sx bra^ ben Krm 

He entered with his hat in his (Sr fom herein mit htm ^te in ber 

hand ^anb 

He lost his life dv oerlor ba9 Seben 

(See 71.) 

6. As in English, the definite article is omitted before 
a noun preceded by a genitive : 

The friend of my brother 3)er grmnb mclnc« SruberS 

But 
My brother's friend SD^eined i6mbet« S^ennb 

The king's son 2)e0 fidttigd @o^n 

{See 21, 3 b and 68.) 

7. The definite article is usually omitted after aK; 
see 36, 1 

INDEFINITB ABTIOLE. 

8. In English, the indefinite article a, an, is now so 
different in form from the numeral one, that we may use 
the former, without ever thinking that it was originally 
the same as the numeral one, in cases where a suggestion 
of such identity would lead to absurdity ; we may say, for 
instance, "he entered the room with a sad countenance." 
In German, the indefinite article is still identical with the 
numeral adjective etn (see 47, 1), except in the matter of 
emphasis ; for this reason the use of the indefinite article 
in cases like the above is far less common than in Eng- 
lish, although it is difficult to formulate a definite rule. 

Thus: 

He was filled with a terrible (Sr tourbe bon furd^tbarem S^vnt 

hatred of his enemy gegen feinen ^einb erfflUt 

I have a great desire to visit 34 trage groged )6erlangen Ku|lva« 

Australia Hen };a befu^en 

He entered the loom with ajsad (Sr trat mit ttaurlgent ®tft(i^te inS 

countenance ^immtx 



4 INDEFINITE ABTIGLE. 

9. 1. After aU as^ and in the predicate after neuter 
verbs, the indefinite article is generally omitted before 
nouns denoting condition, profession, rank, religion : 

AsaXatheran he was offended ^8 Sut^eraner ffl^Ite n fUi bur^ 

by these remarks biefe ^emertungen beleibigt 

He is a teacher (Sr ift Secret 

He became a soldier @r tourbe ©olbat 

2. The indefinite article is also omitted after aU in the 
sense otfor, as: 

He used the dog as a messenger (Sr gebraud^te ben $unb aU ^oteit 

3. But the indefinite article should not be omitted 

before a noun preceded by an adjective, unless adjective 

and noun together form one term : 

He is an efficient officer (St i|l ein tfi^tiger Offlder 

She is a very fine singer @te i|l eine audgegeid^nete ©firgertn 

But 

He travelled about as a wander- (Sx gog al9 kuanbember ©anger nm^ 

ing singer l^er 

10. The indefinite article is omitted after oljne: 
A king without a kingdom (Sin ^onig ol^ne ^5nigretc^ 

11. The indefinite article is never used before toenigc 
few (see 41) ; it is superfluous before f)unbert hundred and 
taufcnb thousand: 

A hundred and fifty volumes ©unbcrt unb fflufjlg ©finbe 

12. Only mand^ (44), fold^ (53), toelc^ (35, 2 a) and toa§ 
fiir (35, 2 b) are allowed to stand before the indefinite 
article and they are then uninflected; all common ad- 
jectives must follow: 

So vast a country (Sin fo grofie* Sanb {or fo cin gro6e« 

Sanb; see 58, 2. 
As learned a man as Grimm @in fo gete^rter SDlaxm tote ©rimnt 



TITLES. 



13. Articles, as well as pronouns and adjectives, should 
be repeated when qualifying several nouns of different 
genders or numbers : 

A knile and fork (gin SWeffcr unb cine ®abtl 



tiOViXXB. 



14. A noun in apposition should agree in case and 
number with the noun or pronoun to which it belongs : 

Charles V. was the son of Philip ^ati V. (ber giinf tc) toar bcr @Q^n 
the Fair, archduke of Austria, ^^llip^)« bc« @(J^onen, ©r^crgog^ 
and the grandson of Mazimil- t)on £)flerreic^, nnb ber (Sniel 
ian I., emperor of Germany SWajrtnillianS I. (be0 dtftm), fiai- 

fers t)on S)ent{d^lanb 

15. From masculine nouns denoting nationality, re- 
ligion, rank, profession, etc., feminines are formed by 
means of the suffix -in (plur. iniiril), and these should al- 
ways be used in speaking of women : 

Kosa Bonheur is a French 9lofa i6on^enr i|l eine ftangdftfd^e 
artist ^anfiterin 

TITIjBS. 

16. 1. A title preceding a proper name may, or may 
not, have the definite article ; but the article is usually 
omitted before the title if the name is followed by an ad- 
junct in apposition : 

Captain Werner i^a^ltfin SBcmer, or bcr fia|)itfitt 

SBcmcr 
Emperor William Stax\tx SBiH^ctm, or ber if aifer ®il- 

King Frederick the Great ^onig grlebrlc^ bcr ©roge 
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ADJECnVES AND PABTICIPLES. 



2. If preceded by the definite article, the title may, or 
may not, be inflected ; the name remains uninflected : 

The patients of Dr. Koch 2)ie ^attentat be0 jS)oltor[«] fio4 

a. But ^err, which in polite language frequently pre- 
cedes other titles, is always inflected : 



The hoose of Mr. Schnlze 
The children of the General 



2)te £mber bed $emi &tntxa\S 



3. If the title does not have the definite article, it re- 
mains uninflected, while the proper name must be inflected : 

The patients of Dr. Koch ^t ^atienteit 2>o!tor SMi9, or 

!£)oftor Stodi9 ^atientm 
The yictories of King Frederick ^ie @iege ^5ntg 9riebri(^9 bed 
the Second S^titm 



U^icctivcB an^ patticipled. 

17. Adjectives and participles are inflected when used 

1. attributively before nouns : 

A rich oonntry (Sin vdiitB 2cmh 

The praying child 2)a9 betenbe i^inb 

A defeated general (Sin gefd^Iagener getbl^err 



2. as nouns : 

A German 
This German 
Germans I 
The Germans 
A stranger 

All present 
K6 wounded 



Mate* 



(Sin 2)entf4er 
S)iefer S)eittf<4f 
2)eutf<!^e! 
2)te S)eutf4eit 
(Sin grember 
(Sine grentbe 
Wit 9[ntt)efenbeit 
j^eine Sertonnbeteit 



a. After etkoad something, nid^td nothing and toad u^Aa^, 



COMPARATIVR AND SUPERLATIVE. 7 

sof/tething, adjectives are treated like substantives in apipo- 

sition: 
Something new (Stna9 9{ene9 

Nothing rare iRl^tS ^lttat9 

S. Use the neutef singular to denote that in general 
which possesses the quality expressed by the adjective: 

The beautiful, that which is 2)a9 @49ne 

bestttifol 
The subUme 2)a« Sr^bene 

18. Adjectives and participles remain uninflected 

1. in the predicate : 

The earth is lonnd 2)ie (Srbeifi runb 

She is charming @ie ifl rei3enb 

He has lost his watch (Sv Ijat feine U^r toertoren 

My eoM is toni SKein 92oct ifl serriffen 

2. in apposition, except when preceded by the article : 

All Gennans, old and young StUe ^entf^en, att nnb {mtg 

Standing on the watchtower of Kuf bet SSarte f eined @d^loffe« ^« 

his castle, he could see the l^mb, lonnte er ben geinb l^eratu 

enemy approaching f ommen f e^en 

Tbed from his long march, he IQl^on feitiem langen ST^arfd^e ermfibet, 

lay down to rest legte er fld^ nieber urn attSguru^n 

Btd 

Frederiek the Gieat ^riebrtcil bev Otoge, see 16, 1 and a 

3. as adverbs: 

He writes well (gr f (^M gut 

She sings charmingly @ie fingt retgenb 

GOUPABATiVB AND 8I7PSBIjATIV&. 

19. The ordinary comparatives and superlatives in 
-er md -ft (or eP) are to be used in all cases except when 
a person or a thing is said to possess one quality in a 
higher degree than another quality : 



8 COMPARATIVE AND SUPEKLATIVB. 

She is more beautiful than her @te tfi \dfintx al9 i^re ©^me^er 

sister 

The most magnificent church in 2)ie prfi(^tigfie Kirc^e im gangen 

the whole coimtry Sanbe 
But 

This church is more magnificent S)iefe Stivdjt tfi tne^r prSd^ttg al9 

than beautiful {(^5n 

20. The rules for the inflection of adjectives as given 
above apply also to comparatives ; to superlatives, how- 
ever, only when used as nouns, or attributively before 
nouns: 

A larger tree (Sin grSgerer 8aum 

He writes more rapidly than I (gr {d^reibt f d^neUer al9 i^ 

The greatest nonsense S)er grbgtc lUijlnn 

That which is best S)a« $efie 

21. 1. Superlatives are used in English either rel- 
atively, when a comparison is expressed or implied : she 
of all the pupils played most beautifully, or absolutely, 
without any expressed or implied comparison : she played 
most leautifully for very beautifully, 

2. As a rule, superlatives cannot be used absolutely in 
German : instead of an absolute superlative, a positive pre- 
ceded by an adverb expressing high degree, or a cor- 
respondingly stronger adjective, should be used ; 

She played most beautifully @lc \pitUt fe^r f(^5tt, tounbcrfc^Su, 

au9ge)ei4net (exquisitely) 

a. A few superlatives are used absolutely, especially 
aHerltebft charming; see 22, 2 a and b, and 23. 

3. Superlatives used relatively are, as a rule, preceded 
by the definite article : 

Most people 2)ic mciftcn Tltn\ditn 



COMPABATIYE AND SUPEBLATIYE. 9 

The article is not used before superlatives — 

a. In the vocative : 
Most noble lord I (Sbe(|ler ^err! 

This may also be regarded as an absolute superlative. 

h. When the superlative is preceded by a genitive : 

Schiller's greatest work @d^t1Ier9 grSgted Serl 

{See 6.) 

22. Superlatives are not used in their uninflected form 
in the predicate, in apposition, or adverbially, as positives 
and comparatives are. 

1. In the predicate, after neuter verbs, two construc- 
tions are possible : 

a. The superlative with the definite article, in the 
nominative : 

This house is the largest 2)ief eS $au9 ifi ba« grdgte 

This construction is most common when a thing is com- 
pared with things of its own kind. 

h. An adverbial phrase consisting of am and the in- 
flected superlative : am grd^ten, literally at the largest : 

This house is the most beautiful 2)iefe9 ^u9 ifi am \dfinfttn 

This construction is most common when a thing is 
compared with things of another kind. 

2. When a superlative is to be used adverbially, the 
same construction is used : 

She of all the pupils played most $on aQen @4iileritmen {pielte fie 
beauUfuUy am {(^5n|len 



( 



10 PBONOUNS. 

a. Instead of an with the dative, Quf with the ac- 
cusative is sometimes used, generally in an absolute 
sense : 

He entertained ns most a|;ree- (St untet^tett un9 auf9 angene^mfle 
aWy 

b. Notice the following expressions : 

^od^P highly, ttsed abiolutdy : Ifid^fttA at the most 

she was a highly gifted girl toenigflend, minbe{len9, gum tt)enig« 

fie toax ein ^o4|l begabted TlSh' fttn, gum minbeflen at least 

4eti meiflend mostly 

23. Superlatives are frequently strengthened by pre- 
fixing to them the genitive plural aller of all. 

The most beantifol woman of 2)ie allerfd^Snfle grau 

all 
She sang most beautitally of all @te fang am aHerfd^Snfien 



pronouns. 



24. All kinds of pronouns must agree in number and 
gender with the nouns for which they stand : 

He tried to open the door, but @r Derfttd^te blc 2^flr gu Sffnen^ abcr 
it was locked fie tear t>er{4(of[m 

25. If the grammatical gender of a noun denoting a 
person is not the same as its natural gender, a pronoun 
referring to such a noun more generally follows the 
natural gender : 

This poor maiden has lost her 2)icfe« armc WtSh&ftn f^at l§re (in- 
mother stead of f eine) SRutter Derloren 

26. 1. A pronoun referring to a collective noun gen- 



FOBM OF DIRECT ADDBESS. 11 

erally follows the grammatical gender and number of the 

noun, as does also the verb : 

The people have lost their great 3)a9 Soil ^at feinen grogen gUl^rec 
leader oerloren 

2. But if a collective noun is followed by a plural 

noun in apposition (59, 5), the pronoun must be in the 

plural : 

A large number of people were (Sine groge ilRenge Seute mugten i^re 
compelled to leave their dwell- SBo^nungen toedaffen 
inga 

FOBM OF DIRECT ADDRESS. 

27. 1. The natural form of address is the second person 
singular in addressing one person : bu l^aft, bu bi\t, etc. ; 
and the second person plural in addressing several per- 
sons : i^r 1)aht, xi)v fcib, etc. 

2. The use of this form of address has been limited, 
however, to those cases in which relatives, intimate friends, 
very young persons, or (more rarely) inferiors in station, 
are addressed ; in all other cases a converUional form is used 
instead of the natural form of address. 

3. This conventional form of address consisted formerly, 
as it does now in English, in the use of the second person 
plural in addressing either one or several persons: \l)x 
l)abt, H)X feib. This form was in use as late as the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century and is employed by 
modem writers when dealing with former times except 
when the natural form is used. 

4. Later, the third person came to be used as the con- 
ventional form of address, and at present the third person 
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plural is used in speaking either to one or several per- 
sons, the pronoun being then capitalized: @te J^oDcn, @ie 
[tub, so that the use of the second person plural is now 
restricted to those cases in which several persons are 
addressed each one of whom would be addressed by bu» 

5. Whatever form of address be used, be careful to be 
consistent: do not change from one form to another, make 
the verb agree with its subject and use the right pos- 
sessives for each personal pronoun: bu — bein, iljr — cucr, 
©tc— S^r. 

6. In the address, only ©ic and its possessive 3I)t are 
always capitalized ; other pronouns and possessives ordi- 
narily only in letters. 

SUBSTITUTES FOB PRONOUNS. 

28. 1. For a personal pronoun, and, often, for a de- 
monstrative pronoun, referring to a thing and governed by 
a preposition, there is substituted a compound adverb con- 
sisting of the adverbs ba (before vowels bar) or l^ier, and 
the preposition in question ; barauf for auf i^m, auf i^r, Quf 
if)n, auf fie, auf c§, auf if)nen ; bamit for mit i^m, ntit il^r, 
mit iftnen : j 

This pen is so poor that I can- S)iefe geber ifl fo f^Iec^t, bag t(^ j 

not write with it nic^t bamit fd^reiben tann 

2. Similarly, for a relative or interrogative pronoun, 
governed by a preposition and referring to a thing, a com- 
pound with too (before vowels toor) is often substituted : 
toorauf for auf toeld^em, auf tod^tx, auf mlS)tn, auf toeld)e, 
auf tod^t^ : 
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The letter in which he wrote S)er $rief toorin er bied {c^rieb ifl 
this is lost t)edoren gegangen 

THE PRONOUN t9. 

29. The pronoun t^ is used 1) in a definite sense — 

a. When referring to a neuter noun : 

The child is too small, it cannot 2)a9 ^inb tfl gu Ilein, ed tanit nod^ 

yet walk nic^t ge^en 

I have not seen it for a long 3(^ ^abe ed lange titt^t gefe^n 

time 

I. With the verb fein, to be, to express identity : 

It is my brother @« i|l mcln ©ruber 

It is a slander (Sd ifi eine ©ertaumbung 

If the noun which follows (and which is really the 
predicate) is in the plural, the verb is made to agree with 
it in number : 

They are Frenchmen (S8 jtnb (or fie jinb, in case the sub- 

ject has been clearly mentioned 
brfore) granjofen 

If the predicate is a pronoun, subject and predicate ex- 
change parts and the verb agrees in number and person 
with the new subject : 

It is she ©ieifled 

Is it you? ©l|lbue«? 

c. When referring to an idea previously expressed, it 

should be used in place of the English so, frequently used 

for that purpose (see 189) : 

He said that he had read the ^r fagte, bag er bad $u4 getefen 

book, but I do not believe it ^atte, aber tc^ glaube ed nic^t 

Will he come ? I hope so SBirb er lommen? 34 ^off^ ^^ 

d. To anticipate, as subject, or, more rarely, as object. 
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the contents of a following substantive clause or an 
infinitive with }u: 

It gives me great pteasure to ^ mo^t nttr grogrt Sergniigeii 
see you here @if %\n ^n frfKn 

I am Sony that I was not at 69 t^ut mir leib, bag i^ ntc^t gn 
home ^aiiff ipar 

I do not helieve that he saw 34 ii^OLVht [ed] ni^t, bag et iiii4 

flfjcicnljat 



The citizens did not daze to op- S)ie Surgrr toagten [ed] nid^t, bem 

pose the enemy gfinbe fSibf r^anb gn leiften 

My father does not wish me to SRetn ^trr munfc^t [f«] nidyt, bag 

study medicine (see 128) u^ SRe bigin fbibitre 

I had foigotten to take my 34 ^atte [f9j t)figfffen, meinen 

overcoat flbeqif ^er mttjtme^en 

When e^ would appear, however, as the subject of a 
passive verb, it is commonly omitted if any other element 
of the sentence stands before the verb : 

I was told that yon had accept- 69 lontbe nttr gefagt (see M), or 
ed his offer mir tontbe gefagt, bag @ie fe in 

Snerbieten angatontmen ^tten 
{8eeai8o9^4.) 

2. As the indefinite subject of impersonal verbs; see 
M. 

3- As an "expletive," before the verb, when it is de- 
sired to let the subject follow, like the English tiiere ; see 
192, 3 and 22a 

BEFIjEXIVBS. 

30. 1. Eemember that in English the pronouns my» 
self, thyself, himself, etc., are used both as reflexive and as . 

emphatic pronouus, and are used for the nominative, da- r 

tive and accusative cases without change of form: Ae did 
it himself (emphatic, nominative), / shcUl give myself the 
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pUetsure (reflexive, dative), he deceived himself (reflexive, 
accusative), etc. 

2. In German, the ordinary personal pronouns of the 
first and second person also serve, in the dative and accu- 
sative, as reflexives : 

I shall give myself the pleasure 34 toerbe mir ba9 S^ergnfigen ma* 

<4en 
You have deceiyed yourself 2)u fyifi bi(^ getfittfd^t 

3. In the third person, fid^ serves as reflexive for both 
dative and accusative, singular and plural, masculine, 
feminine and neuter, and it must be used whenever sub- 
ject and object are identical, even in cases where, in 
English, the simple personal pronoun may be used : 

The king called his ministers 2)er StM% rlef fetne SD'Hnifier urn 

around him fi(^ 

She has killed herself @ie ^at jt^ getotet 

4. If the object of an infinitive is a personal pronoun 
of the third person it should be rendered by the reflexive 
fid^, as a rule, only when referring to the logical subject 
of the infinitive : 

The physician advised him to ®er Krjt riet i^m, {14 einige S^u^e 
allow himself some rest ju gbnnen 

Otheiwiae the simple personal pronoun should be 
used: 

He ordered the servant to bring (Sr befal^I bem 2)iener, i^m ein paar 

him some eggs ^xtx }u bringen 

Re ordered a castle to be built (Sr befall, i^m tin @4(og auf bem 

for himself on the mountain 9erge ju bauen 
(IW) 

But after laffen, ^6ren, fel^en, in the construction ex- 
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plained in 120, the reflexive should be used to refer to the 

subject of the governing verb : 

He had a castle built for him- (St Ueg fi(^ ein ©c^tog auf bent 

self on the mountain Serge baiten 

He heard himself called (St ^dtte fi4 nif en 

5. The personal pronouns used as reflexives, and the 
reflexive fic^, are also very often used in place of the recip- 
rocal cinonbcr : 

We have not seen each other 9Btr l^aben nn9 (or einanber) tange 
for a long time ni^t gefel^en 

a. Whenever a misunderstanding might arise, etnonber 
should be used, or gegenfeittg mutually should be added to 
the reflexive : 

They killed each other @ie tSteten etnauber, or ft4 0egen« 

feitig 

6. The emphatic felbft may be used to re-enforce a 

noun or a personal or reflexive pronoun without regard to 

case, number or gender, but it can never take the place of 

such a noun or pronoun : 

He has done it himself (&t (at e9 felbfi get^an 

They can see it better than @ie Idnnen e9 beffer fe^en a\9 toir 
ourselves fetbfi 

POSSBSSIVES. 

31. 1. The possessive adjectives are mein my, bein, 
thy, your, fein his, its, if)r her, its, unfer our, cuer your, 
it)r their, S^r your. See 24-27. 

2. The possessive pronouns mine, thine, etc. (in contra- 
distinction to the possessive adjectives my, thy, etc.) may 
be rendered — 

a. By mein, bein, etc. declined pronominally, i. e. as ad- 
jectives are declined when not preceded by the definite 
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article or by another limiting word having the same end- 
ings : masc. meiner, fem. meine, neut. meineg, etc., 

J. By the same words preceded by the definite article : 
masc. ber meine, fem. bie meine, neut. ba§ meinc, 

c. By the adjectives meinig, beinig, etc., preceded by the 
definite article : masc. ber meinige, fem. bie meinige, neut. 
i>a^ meiniger etc. : 

Your coat is warmer than mine S)cln 9lo(f Ifl ttjfirmer at« ineincr, 

or ber ineine, or ber mclnigc 

DBMONSTRATIVES. 

32. The demonstratives are biefer this, that, jener yon, 
that, and ber this, that (gen. sing. masc. neut. beffen, fem. 
bcren, plur. beren ; dat. plur. bencn). 3)iefer is used when 
referring to a nearer, jener when referring to a remoter 
object; ber may be employed in either case. In the 
genitive, however, biefer and jener are very rarely used, 
except adjectively. In familiar discourse, ber frequently 
takes the place of a personal pronoun of the third person, 
particularly when emphasized: 

This mountain is not as high S)te{er 8erg ift nid^t fo ^od^ toit 

as that one }ener 

I do not want that one S)en loiQ id^ ntd^t 

He is not my friend S)er ifl ntd^t mein greunb 

a. S)ie[er and jener are nuver used merely as determina- 
tives ; see the following paragraph. 

DBTBBMINATnrSS. 

33. 1. The determinatives are ber and berjenige ; they 
are almost interchangeable, except that berjenige, being 
longer, can bear the stronger emphasis. The latter is de- 
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clined as though written in two words : nom. masc. bcr^ 
jentge, fern, biejeniger neut ba^jentge, gen. masc. bedjenigen, 
etc. 

2. These pronouns are used : 

a. As antecedents to relative pronouns ; see 34, 1. The 
personal pronouns of the third person are never used in 
an indefinite sense as antecedents of relatives in place of 
the above determinatives, as they are in the English ?ie 
who, they whoy etc. 

h. Before genitives and before nouns preceded by 'pevf^ 
ositions: 

This house is larger thiin that %U\t^ ^vA ifl grSger ale bad (»r 
of my father, but smaller badienige) meine9 $ater9, ahtx 
than that on the hiU ((einer aid bad (or badienige) auf 

bem ^iigel 

c. 2)tefer or jener may be used under such circumstances 
only with a distinct demonstrative force ; €. ^. in the 
above sentence the speaker might have said jenei^ aitf bem 
^iigel, if he had actually pointed at the house. 

BBLATTVES, 

34. 1. The relatives are bcr and tocld^cr. They are al- 
most interchangeable, except that tpeld^er, being longer, 
can bear the stronger emphasis. By means of the deter- 
minatives ber and bcrjentgCr and the relatives bcr and 
tuelc^er, the English the one who, he who, may be expressed 
in four different ways : 

a. ber — ^ber, 

h. ber — toeld^etr 

c. bcrjentge — ber, 

d. berjenige — toeld^er. 
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2. In the genitive, however, both singular and plural, 

only bcr can, as a rule, be used : 

The man whose house was ^er Tlami beffen $au9 geflem ah* 
bumed yesterday gebranut tfl 

a. A relative pronoun in the genitive case should pre- 
cede the governing noun: 

The steeple on the top of which ^er X^urm, auf beffen @pi^e @ie 
you see a flag is more than eine ga^ne fel^en, ifl fiber 300 gug 
300 feet high ^oc^ 

3. The pronoun ttjcr may be used in the sense of he 
who and its neuter tPQ^ in that of that which, when no 
antecedent is expressed : 

He who believes such things SBer fold^e ©ad^en glaubt, jeigt fe^r 

shows very little intelligence toentg )6erflanb 

I told my friend what I had 3(j^ ergS^lte metnent greunbe toad 

learned i4 eifal^rcn ^atte 

a. The neuter tt)a§ is generally used for tt)efd^ei3 or baig, 
when the antecedent is an indefinite pronoun or an adjec- 
tive used as a noun: 

All is not gold that glitters (S« if! nid^t aUe^ ®oIb toad gtSnjt 

The great things which he has !S)a9 ®roge, XO(x% er geletftet \\at, 
done are recognized by all Mirb Don iebermaun auertannt 

6. As to whoever, whatever, etc., see 165, 3. 

4. The antecedent should always be expressed when it 

would naturally stand in a different case from that of the 

relative : 

He gave land to whoever wished (Sr gab iebent, ber fid^ in bet (2[ofonie 
to settle in the colony nieberlaffen tDoIlte, Sanb 

Or when it would be governed by a preposition : 

Terrified at what had happened (Srfd^roden fiber ba9 toad gef^e^en 

tt)ar 
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I am not responsible for what ^dj bin nid)t bafur (88, 1) DeranN 
my friends have done tootiixd^, toad meiue gceunbe ge« 

tl^an (aben 

5. A relative pronoun can never be omitted in German 

as it often is in English : 

The book I read yesterday was S)a9 Sud^ bad {or loeld^ed) id^ ge« 
very interesting flern Ia«, ttJQr fe^r intercffaut 

6. After a relative pronoun in the nominative case, 
which refers to a personal pronoun of the first or second 
person, the nominative of this personal pronoun is repeated 
and the verb is made to agree with it in person and num- 
ber: 

You who have deceived me S)u ber bu inlcl^ getauld^t l^afl 

INTBBBOaATIVES. 

35. 1. The interrogatives are tt)cr who (neuter toa^ 

what, unchangeable), and tDcIc^er which one : 

Who are you ? SBcr ftnb @ie ? 

What are you doing there ? SBad tl)un @ie ba ? 

Which one of these two horses SBeld^ed t)on biefen beiben ^ferbeti 

do you prefer 1 jic^en @lc Dor ? 

2. Only toddler is used as an interrogative adjective : 

Which horse do you prefer ? 2BcIrf)e« ^fcrb gic^en @ie Dor? 

With what writer are you most SBeld^en ©d^rifijlcHcr fcnnen @le 
• familiar? ambejlcn? 

a. In rhetorical questions, what a may be translated by 
tod^ etn, tpeld^ remaining then uninflected (see 12) : 
What a mountain ! SBeld^ ein $erg ! 

6. What kind of is generally expressed by toa^ flit, 
which expression remains unaffected by gender, number, 
or case of its noun ; when \va^ is not preceded by a pre- 
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position, fur and the noun may be separated from it by 
other elements of the sentence, subject, of course, to the 
general rules for the arrangement of the sentence (see 
212 fif.) : 

SBad fihr ein Tlann ifl er, or load ifl 
er far ein Tlann ? 

S)er ©artner fragte, tntt toa^ fur 
Slumen er ben @aal fd^mMen 
{oUe 



What kind of a man is he ? 

The gardener inquired with 
what kind of flowers he 
should decorate the hall 
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36. AIL 1. After qQ, ber should not be used except 

with demonstrative or determinative (32, 33) force ; when 

it is omitted, aH should be inflected like ber ; when it is 

used, aH may or may not be inflected : 

All talking was useless ftUed ^thtn rt)at DergebUd^ 

All the water in the village was Ulled SBaffer int S)orfe toax t)erbor* 



spoiled 
AU the bridges were carried 

away by the ice 
All the pictures which I sent 

to the exnibition are sold 



ben 



^Ile SBruden toareit Dont (Sife fort* 
geriffen 

Wit (or aUe bte, or aU hit) ®tm&\\>t, 
hit idi auf bie Sudflellung gefanbt 
^abe, {tub Derlauft 

2. When used in the sense of wJiole, entire, ganf^ should 

be used : 

All day S)en gangen Xag 

All the year round 2)a9 gange 3a^r ^inburd^ 

3. The expression all of seems illogical from the Ger- 
man point of view, since all cannot be apart of anything, 
hence the genitive cannot be used : 

We could not satisfy all of SBir fonnfen [ftc] nidjt aUe befrie* 

them bigen 

All of his relatives are opposed @elnc SJcrluanbten ftnb aUe (or aUt 

to it (etne i^erwanbten ftitb) bagrgen 
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37. Any. L In interrogative, negative and conditional 

clauses. 

a. Not any should always be rendered by fein : 

I do not know of any other 34 ^^^6 leinen anbem 99eg 
road 

Not . . . anybody, any ona 9{temanb (see 47, 2). 
Hot . . . anything. SStvS^i^ (see 47, 2). 
Not . . . anywhere. 9{trgeitbd. 

h. Otherwise, any may be translated by etn, or, more 

emphatically, by irgenb ein or irgenb n)etc^ ; before nouns 

in the plural it may be translated by irgenb iDelc^, or be 

left untranslated ; before nouns denoting material it should 

be left untranslated : 

Do you know of any good Si^tffen @ie einen (or irgenb f inen, 
French teacher m this town ? or irgenb XotX^tv) guten fran}5« 

ft{(^en Secret ftier? 
Did yon see any fine pictures % $aben @ie [irgenb koel^e] f45ne 

^tlbergefe^en? 
Did yon buy any powder ^aben @ie ^utDer getauft? 

Anybody, any one. [irgenb] jemanb (see 52, 2). 
Anything, [irgenb] ttma^ (see 52, 2). 
Anywhere. Srgenbmo. 

2. = one as well as another, [irgenb] ein beliebiger, jeber 
beliebige ; = every, jeber : 

Take any one of these books 9{imm [irgenb] ein beltebige9 ttou 

biefen ^u^em 

Take any (t. e., which and as 9{imm foDiele Don biefen 8ii4em 

many as,yon desire) of these a\9 bit beliebt 

books 

Anybody will teU yon that yon Sebermann toirb bir fagen, ba§ bn 

are mistaken Unrest f^aft 

I shall do anything to please 34 merbe aSeft t^un bi4 in befrie- 

you bigen 
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You will find sach men in any ®ol4e Wttn\^n toirfl bu fiberaS 
country fiuben 

38. Bofh. 1. 93etbe is more often used than both (ex- 
cept as mentioned below, 2) and it may frequently be em- 
ployed to render the English tvH> when preceded by the 
article or a demonstrative: 

The two enemies stood facing ^te-beiben fjetnbe flanben elnanber 
each other gegenflber 

a. Articles and pronouns are never allowed to follow 

6ctbe, as they may the English both: 

Both yoor sisters jS)etne beiben @d^mefiem 

Both these men S)iefe betbf n iDtfimier 

2. In both . . . and do not translate both, except when 

very emphatic ; then use foiool^I al^ [and)] : 

Both the officers and soldiers ^ie Officiere uttb bie <Bo\\>attn, or 

fomo^I bie Of fictf re aid [au4] bte 
^otbaten 

39. Each, Every. Ordinarily, jeber, inflected like bet : 

Each one of them paid a fine of 3eber Don i^nen {see 69, 9) beja^Ite 

five marks fflnf Ttavt @trafe 

Every soldier received fifty Seber @oIbat erl^ielt fiinfgtg $atro* 

cartridges nen 

When no misunderstanding can arise, 6eibe may be 
used in the sense of each of two, and alle in the sense of 
every one of a number: 

Each one had a sword in his 9eibe ^tten @4tt)erter tn ben $&ti« 

hand ben 

I visit my native town once 3d) beftti^e meine Saterflabt aOe 

every year Sal^re etnmal 

Everybody. Sebermann, uninflected, except gen. HI, 
Everything. StQei^ (see 17, 2 a). 
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40. Either. l,=one or the other, etner (see 48, 1), 
bcr cine [toon beibcn] : 

Give me either of your liorses ®eben @ie ntir eind {or bad eine) 

Sftrer [bclbeu] ¥T«bc 

2.=on« a5 well as the other, jcbcr, beibc, jebcr t)on beibcn, 
fonjoM ber cine al§ [au^] ber anbcre : 

I shall be contented with 34 ^in mtt iebent t)on beiben }u« 

either frtcben 

On either side stood trees %u\ beiben @eiten flanben 85ume 

In either case 3n beiben gfiQen 

3. Not . . . either, neither, feiner t)on beiben, toeber ber 
cine noc^ ber anbere : 

I do not know either of these 3d^ (enne (einen btefer [beiben] 
men W^nntx, or meber ben einen no4 

ben anberen biefer ST^anner 

4. For the adverbs either and neither, see 164 and 177. 

41. Few. SBenige is inflected like ber : 

Few people SBenige Seute 

With few soldiers Tlit roentgen @oIbaten 

The indefinite article cannot be used before kuenige 

(see 11) : 

With a few shillings SD'ltt roentgen ^d^tUingen 

Occasionally, einige toenigc some few is used. 

42. Less. SSeniger, whether used as comparative of 
Ipenig little, or of totni^t/ew, remains uninflected: 

Berlin has fewer inhabitants Berlin f^at roentger (Sinroo^ner al8 
than Paris $Qri8 

43. Little. 1.= small, adj. f(ein: 

A UtUe girl (Sin IIeine« 9^&b4en 
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2. = a small quantity, tDettig, usually uninflected: 
I have but little money 3(1^ (abe nur toentg (3elb 

Never inflect cin toenig a K^^fo : 

With a little wine SD^it tin toenig Sein 

41 Many. Ordinarily, tjicfc : 

Many persons Siele 3)'{enf4en 

In the singular, mand^ is used in the sense of many a ; 
it may be followed by etn, in which case it must remain 
uninflected (see 12); or ein may be omitted, in which case 
mand^ is more commonly inflected like ber : 

Many a fine horse SD^Jand^ ein f45ned ^ferb, or man- 

d^ed fd^one $f erb, or man4 f^oned 
¥ferb 

In the plural, tnand^ is inflected like ber; it then means 
a number of, implying less than tjicle : 

A number of scholars have SD^Janc^e ©ete^rte ^ben bie 9{i4tig« 
doubted the trath of this leit biefer %\)tox\t begmetfelt 
theory 

45. More. 1. SKctjr, uninflected : 

More coura^ 9J2e^r 9J2ut 

With more ships SD^it me^r @(^tffen 

2. One more = another , nod^ ein : 

Give me one more slice of bread ®ieb mir no4 cin @tii(t 9rot 
Two more ; many more 9{od^ gmei ; nod^ t)iele 

But in comparisons and in negative sentences, metjt 
should be used : 

He had two more ships than (Sr ^atte gloei @(^iffe me^r al9 fetn 

his enemy t^einb 

Many more ; much more ^Kt\t me^r; Diel me^r 
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Also in negative sentences : 

I do not wish any more bread 3^ tt)iin{4^ ''in 8rot tne^ 

46. Hnoh. SBiel is commonly uninfiected; it may, 
however, be inflected like bcr, and should be so inflected 
when used in the sense of many kinds of: 

You drink too much water ^u trintfl gu Die! Gaffer 

We had too mach rain SBir fatten ;|u xM 9tcgen 

With mach patience 9Rtt t)tel @ebulb 

Many kinds of wine grow bet- ^leler SBetn toirb tnit bent WUx 
ter with age beff er 

(See the adverb much, 176.) 

Veifher. See 40, 3. 

47. Voy none. 1. Sein, inflected like ein (see 48, 1): 

Is there no letter for me? None 3fl fcln ©rlef fflr mid^ ba? iJeiner 

2. Not any, not a when equal to no should also be 

rendered by feiu : 

I have not slept in a (or any) @clt fc(5« SKonaten ^abc id^ in fci» 
bed for six months nem ^cttc geHlafcn 

Did you not receive a letter ^abcn @ic nld^t elnen ©rlef t)on 
from him? (the speaker has i^m befommen? 
in mind a certain letter) 

Nobody. Sliemanb, inflected like jemanb (see 52). 
Nothing. 3li6)t^, uninflected (see 17, 2 a.). 
Nowhere. SRircjenb^. 

48. One. 1. The numeral adjective ein is identical 
with the indefinite article, hence its forms are in the 
nominative masc. cill, fem. cillC^ neut. cill. When used 
pronominally (i. e. without a noun), or as a pure numeral, 
its forms are masc. etlter, fem. eittt, neut etnB : 
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One friend ; a friend (Stn fjreunb 

One of my friends fitter meiuer greunbe 

One horse ; a horse @ln $ferb 

In the year four hundred and 3nt Sa^re Dter^uubert unb elttd 
one 

2. One, preceded by an adjective should be left un- 
translated ; the distinctive endings of the adjective make 
it unnecessary : 

This one — that one 2)iefer — jener 

A new house was built on the @in neue9 ^aud n^urbe auf berfelben 

same spot where the old one ^teUe gebaut, loo bad olte ge» 

had stood flauben ^atte 

The only one S)er (bie, bad) etngige 

3. SRan is used in the nominative as an indefinite pro- 
noun in the sense of one, and also especially in many 
cases in which the passive is used in English (see 94) : 

One thinks or it is thought 3)7an gtaubt 

In the other cases einer (see 48, 1) should be used. 

49. Other. 1. ^itber, inflected like an ordinary ad- 
jective ; the indefinite article is never attached to it : 

The other party 2)lc anbcre Cartel 

In another direction 3n einer anberen 9{t((tung 

Some . . . others !S)te etnen . • . bie anberen, or eintge 

• . . anbere 
Some ... or other 2)er eine ober anbere, or irgeub ein 

2. In expressions like one after another the definite 
article may be used before etn and should be used before 
anber : 

The four brothers died one 2)te Diet ^rilber flarben einer (or ber 
after another eine) nac^ bent anberen 

3. The reciprocal one another, each other is to be ren- 
dered by einanber or by the reflexive pronouns ; see 30, 5. 
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In the sense of orie more, nod) ein should be used (see 
45,2): 

Giye me another slice of bread @tb mir nod^ ein @tu(t ^rot 

50. Same. Unless the article is contracted with a pre- 
ceding preposition, it is written with the various forms of 
felb in one word : 

On the same day 9[m felben Sage 

In the same direction 3n berfelben 9lt4tung 

With the same right Tlit bemfelben ^^ec^te 

a, 3)erfeI6e is used more often than the English the same 
as a substitute for a personal pronoun, to avoid repetition 
or confusion. For an example see 187. 

51. Several ©inigc, or mel)rere, inflected regularly. 
Neither can take the definite article ; the several may be 
rendered by bie tjerfd^iebenen. 

52. Some. l. = a small quantity, ein tDentg, or tttoa^: 

Please get me some water Sitte ^olen @ie mir ein koenig (or 

etit>a«) SBaffcr 

2, = one, a, ein, or, more emphatically, trgeitb ein: 

Some Frenchman must have (Sin {or irgenb ein) J^cangofe mug 
painted this picture biefed !i5i(b g email ^aben 

Somebody, some one. ^emonb (gen. -eS, d^^* ^^^ &cc. 
uninflected, or -tw, -eil), or, more emphatically, irgenb 
jemanb. 

Something. @;ttt)QSr (see 17, 2 a, and 84), or, more em- 
phatically, irgenb etoag. 

Sometime. @tnmal. 

3.=a/et^;, several, einige, mefjrere; ein paai: 
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Please get me some books to 

read 
There were some Frenchmen 

at the hotel 
Some . . . others 

Sometimes. SJtand^mal. 
4. == about, iingef fi^r : 

There were some thirteen or 
fourteen Frenchmen at the 
hotel 
Bid 

Some hundreds of Frenchmen 



Sitte ^olen @ie mir einige {or tin 

paar) 8il(i)er num Sefeii 
(S9 maren etnige ^ranpfen int ^otet 

(glnige . . . Qnbere, or ble elnen . . . 
bie anberni 



@9 kDorm ungrffi^r breije^n ober 
t)ter$e^n grangofen im $oteI 



@tntge ^unbrrt Srangofen 



53. SncL 1. @oId^ is inflected like an ordinary ad- 
jective, but when it precedes another adjective, it may 
remain uninflected, and when it precedes the indefinite 
article (for unlike the English such it may also follow it, 
see 12), it must remain uninflected : 

Such nonsense @oId)er Unftnn 

Such people @oId^e l^eute 

Such good news @oId)e {or fotc^) gute 9{Q(i()ri((ten 

Such a book @oI4 ^i" i!^ ^i^^ fold^ed) ^u^ 

2. Before the indefinite article or before an adjective, fo 
may be used in place of f olc^ : 



Such a poem 
Such a great man 

Such good news 



@o ein ©ebic^t 

@o ein groger SRann, or ein fo grogcr 

9J{ann 
@o gute 9}a4ri4teii 
(See 12). 
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numbers and Cases* 

SINaULAB AND PLURAL. 

64, If each one of several subjects of a kind stands in 
the same general and special relation toward one, and 
only one, of a like number of objects also of a kind, the 
object is generally put, distributively, in the singular, 
while the subject is put, collectively, in the plural : 

The soldiers presented arms ^ie @otbaten prfifentirten bad ®t* 

roe^r {each one only one rifle or 
eword) 

Many men lost their lives l^iele ^tVi\iitVL Derloren bad (see 5) 

?eben 

All took o£E their hats Wit ua^men ben $ut ab 

We turned our backs on him SBir If^rteu t^m bm 9liidten gu 

55. In expressing aggregate measurement, masculine 
and neuter nouns are put in the singular, feminine nouns, 
except 9)?arf marky in the plural : 

This room is fifteen feet long S)iefe« Stntmcr Ifl funfgc^n gug lang 

and thirteen feet six inches unb breige^n gug fec^d 3olI breit 

wide 

I need ten pounds of flour 3d^ braud^e ge^n $funb 9J2e(I 

In the German army a com- 3m beutf^^n $eere (at eine Q[om« 

pany has two hundred and pagnie gmei^unbert unb fiinf^^ig 

fifty men 9)lann 

This book costs six marks !2Diefe9 $u4 (oflet f ec^d SD^arf 

But 

We marched twenty miles SBir marfd^ierten ginangig SD'letlen 

farther (fern.) roeitcr 

Similarly, in expressing the time of day, U^r remains 

unvaried : 

At ten o'clock Urn ge^n U(r; see 158, 6. 

NOMINATIVE. 

56. The nominative is used 1) to express the subject: 
The bird sings !S)ei $ogeI {ingt 
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2. In the predicate with neuter verbs and with the 

passive of verbs which take two accusatives in the active 

(see 75) : 

He became an excellent scholar (Sr kDurbe ein toorgiigUd^er @ele^rter 

Maximilian I. was called the !iU{a^miUan ber (Srfle tourbe ber 

last knight Ui^tt Skitter genonnt 

a. After iperben in the sense of he changed into, the con- 
struction explained in 76, 1 should be used : 

The swan became a beautiful !£)er ^c^koan tourbe gu einer fd^dnen 
maiden ^ungfrau 

GENITIVE. 

57. The Grerman genitive represents 1) the English 
possessive : 

My father's house Tltint^ Saterd $aud 

2. Many of the relations expressed in English hj the 

preposition of: 

The house of my father 2)a« ©QU« meine9 53ater« 

The king of the country 2)cr ^5nig be« ?anbe« 

The works of Shakespeare S)ie SBerfe (^^alefpeare'd 

Many of his friends SSie!c fcincr greunbc 

The singing of the birds 2)cr ®efang ber SSogcl 

The singing of these songs SDad @ingen btefer l^ieber 

58. Ordinarily, only genitives of proper names, and, 
much less frequently, such of nouns denoting persons, are 
placed before the governing noun ; in that case, as in Eng- 
lish, the governing noun has no article : 

Charles' father ^axU $ater 

This girl's mother S)lffc« 3J?abd^en« SWuttcr, or, more 

commonly, bie abutter bie[c« 

59. The following uses of of require special atten- 
tion: 
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1. In formuke of rank or title, t)on is nsed : 

The king of England S)fr fiontg Don (Snglanb 

The mayor of Berlin 2)tr $itTgrnnet|icr Don Berlin 

2. A proper name is never subordinated to a generic 

term, but is placed in apposition : 

The city of Rome 2)te @tQbt 9{om 

He received the name of Alex- @r er^idt ben Xiamen Slqranber 
ander 

3. The genitive may be used to denote a quality or 
characteristic : 

An American of German de- @in Smerifaner beutf^er 9blnnft 
scent 

A few such genitives are common in the predicate, after 

neuter verbs, and one or two are used adverbially: 

They were all of one opinion ©ie maren oHe finer Snft^t, riner 

SRetnnng, fined Sinned 
We were of good cheer, in good SBir toaren guter SHnge, gnter 

humour 2annt 

He had to return without hav- (St innate unDerri^teter @a(%e {or 

ing accomplished anything 2)inge) gurudte^ren 

4. But more ofteuj a quality or characteristic is expres- 
sed by t)on with the dative; and to express material, either 
t)on or m^ should be used : 

A knife of the finest steel @in Tltf\n t)om feinflen @tal)Ie 

A piece of the proper length (Sin @tiid Don ber riti^tigen 9ange 

The jeweller made a little box 2)er ©otbfc^mieb ma^te ein ftaflc^en 
of ebony and silver and (Sben^olg unb @ilber 

a. From most of the nouns denoting material, adjectives 
are derived which may be used in place of the noun pre- 
ceded by t)on: 

A shield of silver @in fllbfmer ©t^ilb 

A dress of black silk (Sin f^roar^fetbened ^letb 
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5. To denote origin from, or connection with, t)on or 
an^ should be used : 

He came of a good family @t flammte aud guter {see 8) ga« 

milie 
Professor Helmholtz of Berlin ^rofcjfor ^etml^ot^ au8 ©crlln ifl 
has arrived angetommen 

But 

Professor Helmholtz of Berlin ^rofcffor ^clm^ol^ In ©erUn fjat 
has made an important dis- eine ivic^tige @ntbec(ung gemac^t 
covery 

6. After a noun denoting measure, definite or indefinite, 
the thing measured does not generally stand in the geni- 
tive, but remains uninflected : 

A pound of gold (Sin $funb ®oIb 

A piece of glass (Sin ®tucf ®Iad 

A bottle of wine (Sine ^\a]djt Sein 

A large number of people Sine iOlenge l^eute 

a. If the second noun be preceded by an adjective, it 
may, but need not, be put in the genitive : 

A pound of fine gold @in $f unb feinen ®o\M 

7. In familiar discourse, t)On with the dative is quite 
frequently used for the genitive : 

Many of our soldiers $iele Don unferen ©otboten, for the 

more dignified Diele unferer @oU 
baten 
The most beautiful woman of !S)te fd)9nf!e Don aUen (see 23) 

all 
The Ticinity of Berlin 2)ie Umgegenb Don Berlin 

A friend of my father's (see ©in greunb Don mclncm S5atcr, for 
below, 13) the more dignified ein greunb 

nieinc« S5atcr8 

a. This must be done when, for rhetorical reasons, the 
genitive is to be separated from the governing noun or 
pronoun : 
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Of his friends some believed Son feinen greunbeu I)ieltra i^n 
him imiocent, some guilty eintge ffir fd^ulbig, anbere fiir un« 

fd^ulbig. 

I. As a rule, t)on with the dative should be substituted 

for a partitive genitive of a relative pronoun : 

I met ten soldiers, five of whom 34 begegnete ge^n ©olbaten, do' 

were wounded benen ffinf (84,2 a) oertvimbJ 

toaren 
But 

I met a company of soldiers 34 begegnete eine (2[om))agnte @oI' 
whose captain was wounded baten, {see above, 6) beren {pos- 
sessive genitive) ^anptmann oer« 
tounbet toar 

8. In dates the name of the month follows the ordinal 
numeral without sign of inflection : 

The fourth of July ©er olerte 3uU 

(See 80, 1). 

9. The genitives of personal pronouns should not be 
used except when dependent on certain verbs and adjec- 
tives requiring a genitive for an object (61, 62) ; otherwise 
))on should be used : 

I remember you 3d^ erlnnerc mH enrer 

But 

One of you (giucr oon eucft 

Some of them (Sintge oon i^nen 

10. Instead of a genitive, t)on with the dative, or some 

other construction, should be used, whenever neither the 

ending of the word itself, nor that of any qualifying word 

before it, would mark it as a genitive : 

The children of men who have 3)le ^Inber oon iWfinnern ble filr l^r 

died for their country ^aterlanb geflorben flnb 

I remember him 3d^ erinnere mH feincr 

But 

I remember nothing 34 erinnere mid^ an ni4t9 
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11. The construction of one genitive depending on an- 
other should ordinarily be avoided. This may be done in 
various ways, especially by the use of t)on, with the dative, 
or by that of an adjective : 

The rumor of Macbetb's wicked 2)ad ©erfi^t Don Sl'^acbetl^d bofru 
deeds %fyiUn, rather than bad @rrud)t 

ber bbfen Z^fyxttn TlacMli^ 

Every part of the king's do- 3eber i^egirt bed {bntgli^en ©e- 
minion bieted 

12. Very often a compound noun may be used instead 
of a noun with a dependent genitive : 

The minister of war 2)cr ^icgdminiflcr 

A manufacturer of cigars (Sin (Sigarrenfabrifant 

13. The so-called "double possessive" should be ren- 
dered by the simple genitive : 

A friend of my father's (Sin greunb meined Saterd 

A friend of mine (Sin greunb Don mir (see above, 9), 

or, better, elner (see 48, 1) meiner 

f^reunbe 

14. Whenever of is synonymous with about, it should 
be translated by t)on (with dat.) or fiber (with ace.) : 

We spoke of him SBir fprac^en Don i^nt, or Hhtx i^n 

This chapter treats of Frede- S)iefe« ^apitel ^anbett Don grtebrid) 
rick the Great bent ©rogen 

60. The genitive is used to denote time, generally more 
or less indefinite, in certain fixed expressions : 

In the morning [!De9] SJ^orgend 

In the evening [!De«] ^benbd 

At night [5)c«] 9'ia(ftt« (irregular, from bic 

On Sunday [De9] ©onntagd ; similarly [bed] 

iD^ontagd, etc. 
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One {or some) day (Sined Xaged ; similarly one fore- 

noon, eined ^ormittagd, etc. 
One {or some) morning @infd SD^orgend 

One (or some) evening (Sine^ Kbenbd 

a. Instead of this genitive a suitable preposition may, 
of course, be used: 

In the morning Sm SHorgen 

In the evening %m W)tvh 

In the night 3n ber 9}a4t 

h. Definite time is expressed by the accusative or by a 

preposition (see 80, 1) : 

On the evening before his de- !3)en (or am) Sbrnb oor feiner fib* 
parture rcijc 

61. A number of adjectives take a genitive as a comple- 
ment: Ae was worthy of this distinction er toax bicfer SluS^ 
^eid^nung iDurbtg. The most common of them are : 

beburftig needing funbtg knowing 

beiDugt conscious ntitbe tired 

eingebenf mindful, also nnein* fatt sated; tired 

gebent f^ulbig guilty, aZso unf^ulbtg 

fa^ig, capable, also unf&^ig fic^er sure 

fro( glad teill)aftig partaking 

geroat)r aware Derbad^ttg suspected 

getotg sure t>erluftig losing 

gelDO^itt accustomed t)oU full 

inne (properly an adverb) aware, mxt worthy, also untocrt 

particularly Inuf tDcrbcn be- tDilrbtg worthy, aiao unmiirblg 

come aware iiberbriifftg weary, disgusted 

a. Some of these adjectives admit also of other con- 
structions and these constructions must be used in the 
cases stated 59, 10; see Appendix A. 

62. A number of verbs take a genitive as an object. 
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1. Some verbs take a genitive as a direct object ; most of 

them also admit of other constructions (see Appendix B) 

and these constructions must be used in the cases stated 

59, 10. The most common of them are : 

Q^ten heed gebenfen remember, mention 

beburfen need geniegen enjoy 

bege^ren desire l^arren wait for 

brau^en need ^fltgen take care of 

emtanQeln be in want of fc^onen spare 
ertoS^nen mention 

Thus: 

He remembered the services (Sr gebad^te ber !S)ienfle, bie ber groge 

which the great statesman ©taatdntann feinem Saterlanbe 

had rendered to his country geieiftet ^atte 

This passage requires some 2)te{e @teQe bebarf toeiterer (Srflfi* 

further explanation rung 

Spare him @cl!|one feiner 

2. As in English, a number of verbs take a genitive in 

addition to a direct object in the accusative. Usually 

the direct object is a person, the remoter object, in the 

genitive, a thing : 

They convicted him of murder @ie iiberfu^rten i^n bed 3)'{orbed 
I assured him of my personal 3d^ t)crftcfterte iljn ntcincr perf5n» 
respect Ud^en ^o^a^tung 

In the passive construction, the accusative, of course, 

becomes a nominative, the genitive remains : 

He was deprived of his in- (gr tourbc fclned ©nfluffcB bcraubt 
fluence 

Such verbs are those of accvsing, convicting, convindng, 

depriving, admonishing, assuring and a few others : 

anflagen accuse entbinben release 

beraubeit deprive rntbeben deliver, remove 

bff(!^u(btnen accuse entlaffen discharge, dismisA 
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CHtfettn depoM flber^ben relieTO 

enttoS^nen disaccnfltom Derftd^ent assure 

fretf))rt4en, lodfprec^en acquit toilrbtgen consider worthy 

fibftfil^n, fiberwetfen convict ^Uitn accuse 

3. A number of verbs, reflexive in German, but corres- 
ponding in meaning to English common transitive or neu- 
ter verbs, may take a genitive as an object in addition to 
their regular reflexive object: 

I remember the passage per- 34 erinnere midi ber ©telle gang 

fectly weU geuau 

He was ashamed of his conduct (Sr fc^amte fid) feined i^etragenS 

He boasted of his knowledge (Sr rubmte ft^ feiner ^enntntg be^ 

of French grangdfifc^en 

Such verbs are, among others : 

ft4 anne^men take an interest in ftc^ entftnnen remember 

jt4 bebirnrn make use ft4 erbannen take pity on 

fH beffeigigen (bcfletgen) apply ftd^ erinnern remember 

one's self ft4 ertoe^ren resist 

ft4 bemSd)ttgen take possession ftd^ erfreuen be glad, enjoy 

ft4 entaugrrn get rid ft4 freuen rejoice 

ft4 ent^alten abstain jt^ rfi^men boa&t 

jtdb entlebigen get rid ft4 fc^fimen be ashamed 

{14 entfc^Iagen part with ft4 luetgern refuse 

a. Some of these verbs admit also of other constructions 
(see Appendix B), and these constructions must be used 
in the cases stated 59, 10. 

DATIVB. 

63. The indirect object is expressed in English either 
by the simple objective case: fie gave the driver the 
money; or, whenever it does not immediately follow the 
verb, by means of the preposition to : Ae gave the money 
to the driver. In German the dative is used in either 
case, as its distinctive endings allow it to take any posi- 
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tion in the sentence without injury to the sense : er floB 

bem ^utfc^cr i>a^ ®elb, or er flob bag ®clb bcm Sutfd^cr. 

a. Be careful not to mistake the indirect object for the 
direct or vice versa. In doubtful cases try to put to be- 
fore the object ; if you can do so, either by a re-arrange- 
ment of the sentence or otherwise, it is the indirect ob- 
ject and should be translated by the German dative. 

b. Whenever it is possible to dispense with ^o, either by 
a re-arrangement of the sentence or otherwise, the simple 
dative should be used in German : 



He lent his pencil to his neigh- 
bor = he lent his neighbor 
his pencil 

He showed his house to his 
new friends s= he showed his 
new friends his house 

The king gave [to] him his 
crown and his sword 



@r Ite^ feinem ^^a^barn feinen 
©leifllft 

@r geigte feinen neuen greunben fein 

2)er ^Snig gab i^m fetne Stxont unb 
fein ©dftwert 



c. Whenever it is not possible to dispense with to, 
either by a re-arrangement of the sentence, or otherwise, 
a suitable preposition should be used ; see 199. 

64. In English the indirect object of an active verb is 
often made the subject of a passive verb ; this cannot be 
done in German and the dative must remain a dative : 



The king gave him permission 
= he was given permission 
by the king 

He did as the general had com- 
manded him = he did as he 
had been commanded by the 
general 

He was told 

As I was told 



!3)er f 5nig gab il^m ^rlaubnig == 
i\)m tDurbe Dom ^5nig (Sriaubnig 
gegeben 

@r tl^at tDie il^m ber ©eneral befo^- 
ten l^atte = er t^at tt)te i^m Don 
bem ©eneral befo^Ien n)orben toax 

@9 tDurbe il^m gefagt 

Sie mir gefagt tDurbe (29, 1 d). 
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65. The following verbs, corresponding to English tran- 
sitive verbs (83), are regarded as intransitive in German 
and take, therefore, a dative as their sole object : 

anttDorten answer gefaUm please 

begegnen meet l^elfen help 

banf en thank no^en (aZ«o ft4 nd^etit) approach 

bienen serre ratra advise 

brol^en threaten fd^aben inj ure 

fel^Irn be wanting, ail fd^meid^etn flatter 

folgcn follow trauen trust 

ge^or^en obey tro^jen defy 

66. A number of verbs take a dative of the person and 
an accusative of the thing, the latter often a neuter pro- 
noun: 

He has given me permission dx ^at e^ mix erlaubt, lit. 'he has 

permitted it to me ' 

The accusative may be replaced by an infinitive with 

ju, or by a subordinate clause introduced by bQ§ : 

He commanded him to be (Sr gebot (befat)t) t^m @till|d^tt)eigen, 
silent or fliU gu fd^toetgen, or bag er fiill 

fd^toeigen foUe 
Such verbs are: 

befc^Ien, gebietcn order, banlen, Derbanlen he indebted 

for, crlauben permit, t)erflcben, toerseifjen pardon, forgive, 

67. The dative may be used after verbs denoting deliv- 
ering, sending, transmitting, writing, etc., but a preposi- 
tion is often used for greater emphasis : 

The courier delivered the des- 2)er (Soulier iibergab bie 2)epef4en 
patches to the ambassador bent ©efanbten, or an ben ©tfanb* 

ten; see 199> 1 h, 

68. After fagcn say, jit, with the dative, should be used 
when the words actually said are quoted or referred to ; 
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when merely their general meaning is of importance, the 
simple dative is sufficient : 

<Sr fagte 311 feinem $ntber: ^id^ toiVi 
anflatt beiner ^inge^en'' 

@r fagte t^m, er miirbe ^ingel^en 

3(1^ ^abe biefe SBorte nie gu i^m ge* 
fagt 

^dj ^abe e9 bir gefagt 



He said to his brother : "I will 

go in your place" 
He said to him he would go 
I have never said these words 

to him 
I told you so 



69. After verbs of removal the dative is used to express 

the English from : 

He stole my watch from me (Sr fla^I mlr bte (melne) U^r 

The policeman took the pistol 'S)tx ^oliijifl nal^m i^tn bte ^iflole 
away from him toeg 

70. The dative is used after many verbs compounded 
(see 130) with al\ aw, auf, au^, bei, ein, entgegen, nacf|, 
unter, \)0X, Itjieber, ju and the inseparable prefix ent- : 

Let us go to meet him $!agt und i^m entgegengel^en 

The ambassador submitted the SDer ©efanbte unterbrettete ben ^e- 



report to the king 

The youth resisted all tempta- 
tions 

I have complied with his wish 



rtd)t bent ^dnige 
!S)er Siingling tt)iberflQnb alien $CV' 

fud^ungen 
3d^ bin {einem SBunfd^e nad^gefom* 
men 
See Appendix B. 



71. The dative often takes the place of an English pos- 
sessive genitive or possessive adjective qualifying a noun 
which is then usually preceded by the definite article : 

@r fjat f!db ben ^rnt grbro^en 

dx warf folncm gcinbe etnen @teln 

an ben ^opf 
Qx tDarf fic^ bent @ngel gu f^ilgen 



He has broken his arm 

He hurled a stone at the head 

of his enemy 
He threw himself at the feet 

of the angel 
The town was decorated in his 

honor 



!S)te @tabt Wax i^nt gu @]^ven ge* 
fc^ntatft 
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72. The dative may often be used after a transitive 
verb accompanied by a direct object, to express the Eng- 
lish for (" dative of interest ") : 

He bought a horse for his son (Sr laufte feinent ©ol^nr etn $ferb 

a. This dative ("of interest"), particularly of personal 

pronouns, is often used with weakened force when it is 

not absolutely essential to the context : 

I have bought a house 3d^ l^be mir ein ^wx% gelauft 

The king took a wife !3)er ^5nig na^m ^4 fine grau 

73. The dative is used with many adjectives the English 

equivalents of which are followed by to (see Appendix A; 

also 231, 2 and 3) : 

He remained faithful to her (Sr blieb il^r treu 
The weather was favorable to *SM Setter tvar unferem Unteme^* 
our undertaking men giinflig 

ACCUSATIVE. 

74. The accusative is used, as in English, to express the 
direct object : 

She wrote a letter @^ic f^rieb elnen 9rtef 

75. The verbs of naming^ calling^ etc., take two accusa- 
tives in th^ active and two nominatives in the passive 
voice : 

He called me his friend (St nannte mi4 feinen grennb; 

see 56, 2 

76. 1. The verbs of choo8ing, electing, appointing, etc., 
which in English take two accusatives, take only one in 
German, namely the direct object; the other accusative 
(the factitive predicate) must be translated by the prepo- 
sition ju with the noun in the dative, preceded in the 
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singular by the article, which is always contracted with 
the preposition, or by a possessive adjective : 

The people elected him presi- Xa9 ^olf txto&^lU t^tt gum $ra{t« 

dent beitten 

The king appointed him his 2)er Stbniq ernannte i^n gu feincm 

counsellor 9{atgeber 

Similarly in the passive : 

He was chosen leader (St tvttrbe gum gfll^rer ertoft^It 

2. With the verbs of considering, declaring, etc., the 

factitive predicate is expressed by means of al^ or fiir 

with the accusative : 

He regarded it as a disgrace (Sr fa^ ed aid {or fiir) eine ^anbe 

an 

In the passive, the nominative is used after al^, the 

accusative after fiir : 

He was considered an honest (Sx murbe aid etn e^rUd^er SRann {or 
man fiir einen eJ^rlid^en Tlann) ange« 

fc^en 

77. Sel)rcn teach, takes two accusatives : 

He taught me French dx lel^rte mid^ Srangoftf^ 

78. A few adjectives which formerly took a genitive, 

may now take an accusative, more commonly that of a 

pronoun : 

I have had enough of it 34 bin ed {originally a genitive) 

fatt 
I am contented with It 34 bin e9 gufrieben 

I am tired of this work 34 bin biefe Krbe it mfibe 

79. 1. The accusative is used to denote measure : 

The piece of steel was one foot !3)ad ®tfi(t ©to^l {see <9, 6) toar 
and six inches long and one etnen ^ug nnb fe49 3^^ (<^ ^^) 
inch thick lang unb einen S^^U bid 
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The ticket cost one thaler 2)a9 SiUet foflete einen Zl^aUv 

That fellow is not worth 2)cr ^erl ifi fcincn @(^u6 $ult)cr 
powder and shot xotxt 

2. Similarly the accusative is often used after verbs of 
motion to denote the distance or the extent of the motion, 
or the way, particularly when the verb is qualified by one 
of the adverbs ba^er, ba^in, entfang along, Ijerab, ijimb 
down, Ijerauf, I)tnauf up, ^eruntcr, ^inunter dovm, t)inburcl) 
through (130 — 134) : 

He had to ride five miles be- @r mugtc fflnf SWcilcu reiten, c^e er 

fore he met any one trgenb jemanbem beflegiirte 

We marched along a tedious Sir gogen eiiie langiueilige @trage 

road ba^in 

The stone rolled down the ^Der @tetn rollte ben $erg ^tnab 

mountain 

He could hardly ascend the (Sr fonnte !aum bie Sreppe ^inauf- 

stairs fieigen 

a. Sometimes, a verb of motion may be understood, 

without being expressed : 

Along the road we noticed 2)cn 2Beg cntlang bcmcvlten xoxx 
many signs of the enemy's Dlele Slnjeici^en oon ber gludftt be« 
flight Seinbed 

80. 1. While more or less indefinite time may be ex- 
pressed by the genitive (see 60), definite time is generally 
expressed by the accusative ; instead of the accusative, a 
suitable preposition may often be used : 

He was at my house this S)icfcn SWorgcn {or ^cute 3J2orgcn) 

morning tear cr bet tnlr 

I shall go to Berlin next week, S'^adbfle 2Bod)c, ben crflen SWarj (or 
the first of March om crficn aWorj) ge^e id^ nac^ 

Serlln 
Cambridge, October 21, 1891 (Sambribge, ben 21. (pronounjce eiii- 

unbgroan^igfien) October 1891 ; 
see 59, 6 
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2. Duration of time is also expressed by the accus- 
ative (see 166, 1, 6) : 

He slept the whole night @r fd^Uef bte ganje ^^ad^t 

We were on the ocean for five Sir iDoren fiinf So^en auf ber 
weeks @ee 

a. Such an accusative is often re-enforced by an adverb 

following it : 

He had eaten nothing for three (Sr ^atte brei !£:age long {or ^inburd^) 
days nt^td gegeffen 

81. The accusative is sometimes used absolutely, 

when qualified by a past participle or by an adverbial 

phrase : 

He entered the room with his !S)en ^ut in ber $anb trat er ivA 

hat in his hand 3^^^^^ 

At the table sat a man, his ^m ^ifdfte fag ein Wionrx, ben ^ot)f 

head resting on his hands in bie ^anbe gefliit^t 



82. A verb must agree in person and number with its 
logical subject : 

Three persons are standing in !S)ret ^erfonen fie^en t)or eurem 

front of your house ^(i\\\t 

There are three persons stand- @9 fte^en {see 192, 3) brei ^^etfonen 

ing in front of your house Dot eurem $au{e 

a. If the subject is a collective noun, the same rules 
should be observed that apply to pronouns. See 26. 

TRANSITIVES AND INTBANSITIVBS. 

83. The German, unlike the English, has only very 
few verbs which may be used both transitively and in- 
transitively, e. g., brenneit hum; as a rule, the two classes 
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must be carefully kept apart : to waieh, as an intransitive 
verb, is roadmen, as a transitive, bekpac^eu. 

a. The most important verbs that are intransitive in 
German and correspond in meaning to English transitives 
are given in 65. 

b. An English intransitive verb which has no precise 
intransitive equivalent in Grerman, should be rendered by 
the reflexive: 

He turned round (Sr brr^te fu^ um 

c. The prefix 6e- may be prefixed to many intransitive 
and some reflexive verbs to take the place of a preposition 
like Quf, fiber, on, upon, dbout, etc., and thus change an in- 
transitive into a transitive: flagen moan, beflagen bemoan; 
fdE|ret6en tvrite, befd^reiben write on or about, describe; fid^ 
tounbern wonder, bekpunbem {wonder at), admire. 

IMPBSBSONAIiS. 

84 A verb having for its subject the indefinite ed 
(29, 2) is called an impersonal verb. Some verbs, by 
virtue of their meanings, are more commonly used as im- 
personals ; others may be used as personals or impersonals ; 
others, again, are ordinarily personal 

1. The verbs expressing the most common phenomena 

of nature are generally impersonal: it rains ti regnet; 

similarly : 

bitten lighten fd^neien snow 

bonneni thunder flilrmen storm 

bageln hail loe^eit blow 

2. A number of words admit of a personal or im- 
personal construction without material difference in mean- 
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ing; in the impersonal construction, however, the indefinite 
ed is generally omitted when any other element of the 
sentence precedes the verb : 

He was hungry ((Sr max ^ungrig, or) n ^ungerte, or 

ed l)ungerte ilpx, or i{)n ^ngerte 

I dreamed last night that he 34 tr&umte (e^te '*Jladitf bag er tot 
was dead fei, or ed trSumte mir sc, or mir 

traumte tc. 

a. Some of these verbs, when used as impersonals, take 

an accusative as an object : 

I am hungry (Sd ^ungert mi4; see oibove 

I am thirsty (Sd barflet mit^ 

I am cold & friert mtc^ 

I grieve (Sd jiammert ml^ 

I long for & gelilflft rnidi {tfyUh gen. or with 

na4 and d(U,) 

b. Others take a dative : 

I am afraid of him & graut mir Dor i^m; {r^flexMy, 

td^ gvQue mi4 ooi^ i^m) 

3. The indefinite ed may be used to express the un- 
known subject of any verb : 

Something rustled among the (Sd rofc^elte in ben trodteuen ^ISt* 

dry leaves, or there was a tern 

rustling etc. 
There is a knock, or somebody (S9 flopf t 

is knocking 

In this case, ed must be retained when some other 
element of the sentence precedes the verb : 
Suddenly there was a knock $15|}U4 tlopfte ed 

4. Of intransitive verbs (including transitive verbs used 
like intransitives, without a direct object) an impersonal 
passive may be formed, expressing, without reference to 
an agent, that a certain act is performed : 
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There was playing and dan- (S9 tourbe gefpielt unb gefungen 

cing 
There was much laughter (Sd tourbe Diet gelac^t 

Much assistance was rendered & tourbe i^m Oie( ge^olfen 

[to] him 

a. When any other element of the sentence precedes 

the verb, e^ must be omitted : 

Smoking is not permitted in (Sd barf in biefem 3tntmer ntd)t ge« 
this room vaud^t toerben, or in biefem 3int« 

mer barf ni^t gerau^t werben 

AUXIIilARIBS. 

85. The verb t^un do should not be used as an 
auxiliary, nor, unless accompanied by an object, as a 
substitute for the principal verb: 

Do you sing? No, I do not @ingen@ie? 9{ein, ic^ finge ni^t 

I finished my work this mom- ^d^ ^abe ^euteiDZorgen meine Arbeit 
ing; did you, tool Yes, I tjottenbet; ^oben @te e« (sec 29, 
did I d) au4 get^an? 3a, i4 aud^ 

86. The auxiliaries ^abtn, fein and toerben are not used 
in answers to questions or in emphatic affirmations, with- 
out the important object, predicate or adverb previously 
expressed or a word representing them : 

Did you not have a copy of fatten ©ie nic^t cin @jccmplar oon 

Goethe's Faust with you? ® oct^e'« gaufl bei fi^ ? 3a, id^ 

Yes, I did ^atte ein9 

Were you in Paris at that SBaren ©ie bamal8 in ^ari«? 

time? No, I was not 9^ein, id^ tt>av nic^t ba 

He claims that I have not paid @r be^auptet, bag id^ biefe 9led^uung 

this bill, but I have no(^ nid^t bega^lt ^abe ; ic^ l^abe 

ed aber bo(^ get^an 
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PBBFECT AND PliUPBBFEOT. 

87. 1. The perfect and pluperfect tenses are formed by 

means of the auxiliary ^aben, as in English by means of 

have : 

I have read your letter 3(]^ l)abc 3%ren ©rlef gelefen 

It had snowed (Sd ^atte gefd^neit 

2. But intransitive verbs, expressing motion from one 
place to another, or transition from one condition to 
another, usually take fciit as auxiliary, instead of ^oben: 

He has arrived, landed, depart- (Sr tfl angetommen, gelaubet, abge* 

ed, died rfifl, flcflorben 

He has slept (Sr ^at gefc^tafen 

But 

He has fallen asleep @r ifl eingefc^Iafen 

a. Here belongs also gctingert turn out as c?mrec?, usually 
translated by means of succeed : 

V 

The attempt was successful !S)er Serfu^ gelang 

I have succeeded in it (Sd ifl mir getungeu 

The prisoner had succeeded in (Sd toav bent ©efangenen gelungen 
opening the door bie Zf^iix gu offnen; see 128, 3 6. 

Also mifetingen: 

He has failed in the attempt 2)er 5Sfrfuc^ ijl i^m mlgtungen 

3. ©eiii be and bleibeu remain also take feirt as auxiliary, 
instead of (jaben : 

I have already been there 3^ ^in fc^on bagetvefrn 

He had remained at home @r toav gu $au9 gfbtieben 

FUTURE AND CONDITIONAL. 

88. Never express the pure future or conditional by 
foQen or luoQen; see 104 and 105. 
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89. 1. The fotttie is expressed by the present of tuerben 

and the present infinitive : 

I shall come 34 n»erbe tommen 

He will come <Sr toicb tommen 

He will be sent away (Sr koirb toeggef^idtt toerbm 

a. In indirect discourse (see 114-115) the conditional 
(see 90, 1) may be used, instead of the future subjunctive : 

He said that he would write <Sr fagtr, bag tr oft fd^rei^en toerbe, 

often or toiirbe 

I was told my request would S^an fagte mir, melne Sitte loerbe 

be refused {lyr miirbe) mir abgef^Iasen loer- 

ben 

2. The future perfect is expressed by the same forms of 

tuerben and the perfect infinitive : 

He will then have finished his !£ann toirb er feine 9[rbeit beenbet 
work l^ben 

a. In indirect discourse (see 114-115) the conditional 
perfect (see 90, 2) may be used, instead of the future per- 
fect subjunctive : 

He wrote that,by next Monday, (Sr fd^riebr bag er ba9 9u4 am n54« 
he would have read the book flen SD'^ontag bnrd^elefen ^ben 
through toerbe, w kottrbe 

90. 1. The conditional is expressed by the preterit 
subjunctive of toerben and the infinitive : 

He would go with us, if he (St koiirbe mtt nn9 ge^en, tnenn er 

could lonnte 

He would be sent away, if he (Sr miirbe fortsef^idt merben, tontn 

did it again er e0 ttieber t^cite 

a. Instead of the conditional, the preterit subjunctive 

may be used (see 117, 2) : 

(Sr ginge mtt un9, instead oftx roftrbe mit nnd gel^en 

<Sr loilrbe fortgef^idtt, instead of ex kottrbe fortgef^idt lorrben 
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2. The conditional perfect is expressed by the same 
forms of toerbcn and the perfect infinitive: 

He would have done it if he (Sk n&rbe e9 get^n |aben, main er 

had been able ed getonnt l)atte 

He would have been sent away (Sr to^vht fortgefc^idtt morbftt fein, 

if he had done it again tDenn er e9 loleber get^ ^atte 

a. Instead of the conditional perfect, the pluperfect 

subjunctive may be used (see 117, 2) : 

(Sr l^fitte e9 get^an^ instead of er miirbc e9 get^an ^aben 

(Sr to'dxt fortgefc^icf t morben, instead of er miirbe fortgef^itft morben fein 

PASSIVE. 

91. The passive is formed by means of the auxiliary 
toerbcn and the past participle of the principal verb. The 
auxiliary should stand in the same tense in which the 
principal verb would stand in the active voice ; in doubtful 
cases it is well, therefore, to change the construction into 
the active, to ascertain what tense should be used. Thus : 

Active. Passive. 

Present. 

He builds the house The house is [being] built by him 

(Sr baut bad $aud ®ad ^au^ mirb k)on i^m gebaut 

Preterit. 

He built the house The house was [being] built by him 

(Sr baute ba9 $au9 2)ad $au9 ivurbe Don i^m gebaut 

Perfect. 

He has built the house The house has been built by him 

(Sr ^at bad ^aud gebaut !^ad $au9 ifi tH>tt i^m gebaut 

luorben 
Ptuperfect. 

He had built the house The house had been built by him 

(Sr batte bad $aud gebaut ®ad $aud koar Don i^m gebaut 

iDorben 
Future. 
He wiU build the house The house will be built by him 

(Sr lutrb bad ^ud bauen 2)ad ^aud totrb Don t^m gebaut 

iDerben 
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Future Parfect. 
He will have built tlie house The house will have been built b^ 

him 
(Srttirbba^^audgebaut^aben !S)Qd $au9 tutrb oon i^m gebaut 

roorben fein 

a. Notice that the forms is being built, was being built, 
etc., are to be rendered by the simple passive : ttJtrb gebaut, 
ipurbe gebaut, etc. ; see 124, 3 6. 

92. As the meaning of ttJcrben is to become, the above 
forms of the passive can only be used when a becoming 
or, in other words, a change in condition, an occurrence, is 
to be expressed. Whenever not so much the change in 
condition, but rather the new condition itself is to be 
emphasized, either as resulting from the change or, for its 
own sake, as a permanent condition, then the auxiliary 
fein should be used, as in English to be : 



Occurrence. 
Fishes are caught in nets or 

with hooks 
gifdje roerben in ^Jlci^m obcr mtt 

^ngel^aten gefangen 

The fire was extinguished by 
the occupants of the house 

S)o« gcucr tt)urbe uon ben S3c* 
ino^nern bed $au{ed gelofdjt 

When we reached the ship, the 
sails were hoisted (= the 
sailors hoisted the sails) 

2[l« n)ir ba« @cftiff erreidjtcn, 
kourben bte <Segel aufgej^ogen 

She was received by her maid- 
ens and dressed in magni- 
ficent garments 



Condition. 
He is caught (i. e., he has been 

caught) 
(Sr ift gefangen 

When the engine arrived, the fire 
was already extinguished 

^Id bie generfpri^e antam, mar bad 
geuer fd^on gel5fd)t 

When we reached the ship, the 
sails were already hoisted 

3ll« tt)ir ba« ©dftiff erreic^ten, toaxtn 
bte @egel fd)on anfgejogeu 

She was beautiful and was dressed 
like a queen 
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@te n)urbe noxt i^reu 3ungfraufn @te xoax f(^9n imb tt>ax toit tint 
empfangeu unb iu prddjtige ^onigin getletbet 
@emanber getleibet 

The bridge will be blown up Before you can prevent it, the 

to-morrow bridge will be blown up 

iERorgen ivivb bie Sriicfe gefprengt @^e @ie ed t^er^iubern TBnne n, tuirb 

iverben bie Sriicfe gefprengt fein 

93. Do not use the passive unless you wish to 

emphasize the object as acted upon, rather than the agent 

as acting : 

Luther translated the Bible Sutler aberfe^^te bie ^ibelind ^eut« 

into German so that it could fd^e, fo hai bad ganje ^oit fie 

be read by the whole people (efen tonitte unb ntc^t itur bie 

and not only by the clergy ©eiflU^teit 

The active voice should he used here, because the people are evidently 
thought of as readers of the Bible, rather than, the Bible, for its otm sake, 
as being read ; but: 

The general was killed by a SDer general n^urbe t)on einer ^a* 
cannon ball noneutugei getotet 

a. When only the act, but not the agent is to be 
emphasized, the impersonal passive may be used ; see 84, 4. 

94. The English passive may often be rendered by the 

indefinite pronoun man and the active : 

It is thought Tlan glaubt 

The books were shown to him !S)ie ^Hd^ex ivurben tl^m gegeigt, or 

man geigte t^m bie ^iic^et 

a. This should always be done when an infinitive pre- 
ceded by to is dependent on a passive verb, and it may 
then be necessary to substitute a subordinate clause for 
the infinitive : 

He was heard to exclaim Tlan \fivtt t^n audrufen 

He was seen to fall to the 9)?an f a^ i^n gu IBoben fallen, or man 
ground fc^, iDie er gu ^oben fieL 
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He was thought to be insane Wlan glaubte, bag tv loa^nftnnig 

fei; see 122 

95. Sometimes an intransitive verb may be used to 
translate the English passive when no agent is men- 
tioned : 

Seven horses were burnt @ieben $ferbe Derbrannten 

MODAL AUXILIABISS. 

%. The Grerman modal auxiliaries bfitfen be allowed to 
(dare), f finncn be able to {can\ mogen like to (may), mfiffcu be 
compelled to (mvst), foQeit be obliged to (shall), moKen wish 
to (will) are much more extensively used than the English 
can, may, etc., because they have infinitives and parti- 
ciples, and can, therefore, form compound tenses, while 

their English equivalents are defective to that extent : 
I can read 34 famt lefm 

I have been able to read 3d^ liaht lejen fonnen 

I shall be able to read 34 tuerbe lefen fonnen, etc 

(See 119, 2 b.) 

97. The modal auxiliaries may be used as independent 

verbs with neuter pronouns as objects : 

He is not allowed to do that (Sx barf ba9 nic^t t^un 

She will be compelled to do it @ie toirb ed t^un milffen 

Or with adverbs of place, when a verb of motion is 

understood (see 135). 

He cannot get out (Sr tann nid^t ^eraii9 

And fSnnen, mSgcu and ttJoHen, when used in certain 
senses, may take nouns or pronouns as objects ; see 101, 5, 
102, 2, 105, 4. 

98. When a modal auxiliary in the perfect or plu- 
perfect is accompanied by an infinitive, its past participle 
assumes the form of ftn iafinitivQ ; . 
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He has wanted it (St ^at t$ gemollt 

He has wanted to do it (Sr l^at e9 tl)un mollen 

She has been compelled to do it @ie (at e9 t^un milff en 

a. The same is true of l^ei^en eammand, {)elfen Ae/p, 

^Sren A^ar, laff en let, catise, f c^cit ««« ; see 119, 3 : 

He has helped me to carry out (Sr (at mit metnen $Ian andfiitren 

my plan (elfcn 

I have heard her sing 34 (abe fte {tngen (ton 

We hare let him depart SBit (aben i(n abreifen laffen; 

«eel80 

99. The possession of a past participle enables the 
Grerman modal auxiliaries to form pluperfects and pluper- 
fect subjectives : 

He had been able to come (Sr (atte tommen tonnen 

He would have been able to (Sr (fitte fontmen Idnnen 

come, for which the more 

common he cotdd have come 
He should {or ought to) have (Sr (&tte fommen follm 

come 

100. ^itfeil. 1. 2)firfen means now he allowed to, 
have a right to ; dare should be translated by toageit (see 
119, 4) : 



All students are allowed to 
make use of the library 

The citizens did not dare refuse 
the general's demands 



Me ©tubenten bfirfen bie 8ib(iot(et 
bmut^en 

2)te larger waQten e« (88. Id) 
ni4t, bie gorbemngen bed <iene' 
raU ab3uf((Iagen 

2. Hence bitrfen should be used to express may, when 
used in the sense of he allowed to, have a right to: 

The doctor said I might walk S)eT !S)oltor fagte, 14 bfirfte fine 
for half an hour (albe @tnnbe ffwgteren ge^en 

3. It should be used for muffen, when mvai not is 
equivalent to }>e not allowed to, ought not to ; 
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I must not go out after dark 3d^ barf nadft ©onnenuntergang 

ni^t audge^en 

4. It may be used, particularly in the preterit sub- 
junctive (see 117), to make a cautious statement : 

You are right, I dare say @ie bitrften lt)o^( ^edft ^aben 

5. 993agen burfen is not an uncommon pleonasm : 

May I [venture to] offer you 3)orf idft c« tuagen, S^nen mciiie 
my company ? 53egleitung angubietcn? 

101. Aonnen. l. ^5nnen corresponds to the English 
can: 

He cannot read nor write (Sr tann n)eber (efen nod) fc^retben 

He could not be present (Sr tonnte nic^t antuefenb fein 

2. Ordinarily, also be able to should be rendered by 
fdnncn; the circumlocutions fatjig fein, im ©tanbc fciit 
should be reserved for occasions where they are needed 
for the sake of variety : 

He has been unable to get per- (Sr ^at feine (Srianbnig erl^Iten 

mission fdnnen 

She will be unable to leave the @ie tuirb fe(^9 Socmen lang ha^ 

house for six weeks $and nic^t t)er(affen tonneu 

3. ^5nnen is used to express an absolute possibility : 
He could come if he would (Sr fdnnte fommen menn er tDoIlte 

a. To express a possibility as conceded by the writer oi 

speaker, either I6nnen or mSgcn may be used, the former 

being perhaps more common in the ordinary language, 

especially in the present tense: 

He may come at three o'clock @r !ann um brei U^r ober um fteben 

or at seven o'clock U^r tommen 

You may be right !Du fannfl {or mag ft) Slccftt ^abeit 

It might embarrass her (Sd tonnte fte in $erlegenl)ett briugm 
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4 ^6nnen is used, even more often than the English 
can, in the sense of he allowed to, may: 

You can go now @lc ISnnen Je^jt ge^en 

5. In the spoken language, fOnnen is often used in the 
sense of know, in speaking of a science or a language : 

He knows French very well @r !ann fc^r gut grangoflfc^ 

6. SSnnen should never be confounded with fennen 
know. As between fennen and toiffen, both meaning know, 
it may be said that njiffen is used more particularly of 
facts, fennen of persons and things, so that the latter 
may be said to be synonymous with he acquainted with : 

I know him well 3c^ fcnne l^n gut 

I know who he is ^6) xot\% ttjcr er ijl 

I know his house (i. c, I know 3c^ ttjcig fcln $aud 

where he lives) 
I know his house {%, c, I have 3d| fcnne fein ©au« 

been in it and know how it 

is arranged, etc.) 

102. SRogett. 1. 9)75gen may be used to express a 
possibility as conceded by the writer or speaker ; in this 
sense it interchanges with fdnncn ; see 101, 3 a, 

2. It may be used, as a transitive verb, in the sense of 
like and, with an infinitive, in the sense of like to, care to : 

She did not like him @ie mod^te i^u ntd)t 

I do not care to see him now 3c^ mag il^n jie^t nic^t fe^en 

He did not like to ride with us, dv mod)te nic^t mit und retten^ totii 

because his horse was some- fein ^^ferb ettuad la^m toax 

what lame 

a. In this sense, mdgen is often strengthened by gem 
(see 186, 1 a), especially in the preterit subjunctive used 
with the force of a conditional (see 117, 2) : 
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I should like to spend a year 34 mo^te gent ein SMft in Snbieit 
in India 2iibringm 

3. The subjunctive of mdgen is used in independent 
optative sentences ; see 112, 2 and 3. 

4. In dependent clauses, the use of mdgen is much more 
restricted than that of may in English, the subjunctive of 
the principal verb being ordinarily used to convey the 
same meaning, while in some cases even the indicative 
may be used : 

I hope yon may find your fam- 34 ^off^ @iK toerben 34re gamilie 

ily well gefunb antrcffra 

I fear that he may haye mis- 34 fiitd^te, bag er metne Hbfu^t 

understood my intention migDerflanben ^abe, w ffat 

I repeated the explanation in 34 hiieber^olte bte (Srfl&rung, bcu 

order that everybody might mit iebermann biefelbe genau t>tt» 

clearly understand it fhinbe, or k)er{te^en m54te 

He always feared lest some (Sr f{lr4tete immer^ bag iemanb 

one should inquire into his feiner @ef4i4te na4foTf4t 
history 

103. 1. SRtiffen. Mv^t should be rendered by mitffen : 

All men must die WU aRenf4cn mflff en jltrbcn 

You must excuse me ©ie mflffen mi4 cntf4nlblgra 

2. Be compelled to, be forced to, he obliged to may also, 
in most cases, be rendered by muffen : 

I was compelled to use vio- 34 mugte OetDoIt gcbtau4en 

lence 

Napoleon had been forced to ^apoUon ^otte jt4 gurfldjic^en 

retreat milffen 

a. Of course, gejtoungen merben (or fcin, see 92) be com- 
pelled, may also be used, and it should be used when the 
agent is expressed : 

The stranger was compelled by S)er Rrcmbe Wurbc Don bm ©ilr- 
the citizens to leave the town gem gcgtDimgen, blc <Stabt fogIei4 
at once 3U Derlaffen 
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3. Have to may be translated literally, but it will often 
be better to use muffen : 

His father had to pay the bill @ein Skater l^atte bie 9led)nung gu 

bega^Ien, or mugte bie dled^nung 
bega^ten 

4. When muffen is accompanied by a negative, it usu- 
ally means not he compelled to ; must not in the sense of 
he not allowed to, ought not to, should, as a rule, be ren- 
dered by bflrfen ; see 100, 3. 

104. SoKen. 1. ©oHen should never be used to ex- 
press the pure future or conditional ; see 88-90. 

2. Otherwise ; the forms of shall should be rendered by 
those of follen : 

Thou Shalt not kill S)u fonp ttid(|t tbtcn 

He should go to Karlsbad (Sr foUte xtad) ^arldbab ge^en 

Tou should have come sooner SDu l^dttefl fritter fommen foIIen, 

366 99 

3. The imperfect subjunctive of foUen should be used 
for ov^ht to with a present infinitive, and the pluperfect 
subjunctive for otight to with a perfect infinitive : 

He ought. to stay at home and dx follte gu ^aufe bletben unb flu« 

study bicren 

Tou ought to have paid him !S)u l^attefl il)n fogleid) bega^Ien \oU 

at once len, see 99 

4. ©oHeri should be used to translate the forms of to be 
when followed by an infinitive with to, unless pure futu- 
rity is to be expressed : 

I am to receive ten thousand 3d) foil gel^n taufenb SJ^arf bad 3al^r 

marks a year er^alten 

The ship was to sail to-day, 2)a« @cftiff follte l^cute abfol^rcn, 

but the captain has fallen aber ber ^apitfin ifi \t\)X trant 

yery sick geiDorben 
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5. The present tense of foQen may be used, when no 
misunderstanding can arise, in the sense of be said to : 

The Czar is said to contemplate ^et (2[)Qr foil eine 9{eife na^ ^arid 

a journey to Paris beabftc^ttgen 

Dr. Faust is said to have lived Dr. gaufl foil in (Srfurt gelebt 

in Erfurt ^aben 

105. SBoKen. l. SBoHen should never be used to ex- 
press the pure future or conditional ; see 88-90. 

2. Nor should ttJoIIen ever be used, like the English 

would, in the sense of was (or were) wont to : 

Every evening she would sit 3eben ^benb fag fte am Ufer unb 
on the shore and gaze upon fal^ aufd Titer ^inaud 
the ocean 

3. It is used in the sense of be willing to, desire to, wish 

to, want to : 

The doctor would not (i. e.,was ^er ^rgt ivollte Don ber armen grait 

not willing to) accept any !eine iiBega^Iung anne^men 
pay from the poor woman 

I wanted to come, but I could 3^ tvollte fommeu, ohn i4 lonnte 

not nid)t 

a. In the sense of desire to, gern is often added to tDoI^ 

len (see 186, 1 a) : 

He desired to complete his @r toollte fetne @tubien gem ht» 
studies enben 

4. SBoHen is also used, as a transitive verb, in the sense 
of desire, want to have : 

The child wanted the moon ^9 ^inb tDoUte ben Wlonh [l^aben] 

TENSES. 

106. 1. The present tense is used, for the English per- 
fect, to express an action or condition which began in the 
past and still continues at the present time : 
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I have been working on this ^dj arbeite fd)on brei 3a^re an bie« 
book for three years fern ^uc^e 

2. Similarly, the preterit is used, for the English pluper- 
fect, to express an action or condition which, having com- 
menced previous to a specified time in the past, still con- 
tinued at that time : 

I had been in Paris for three 3c^ toav fcit brei Tlonaten in $arl8, 
months, when the war broke al9 ber J^rteg audbra^ 
out 

107. 1. As in English, the present tense is often used, 

for the preterit, in lively narration : 

Without a moment's hesitation Ol^ne einen ^ugenblid gn g5gem, 

he rushes through smoke eiit er burd) ^and) unb glammen 

and flames up the narrow bie enge Xvtppt l)inauf, brid^t bie 

stairs, bursts open the door, Zljux anf, ergreift ba9 ^inb, tt)i(f« 

seizes the child, wraps it in a elt e9 in eine ^ettbecfe, tragt t9 

blanket, carries it down the auf bemlelben gefd^rlic^en $Bege 

same dangerous path, and (inunter unb iibergibt ed feiner 

hands it to his mother, who Dor f^reube flummen SD^utter 
is speechless with joy 

2. It is also used in giving a brief account of a story, a 

poem, or a drama ; and, in that case, it is of importance 

to be consistent and not fall into the use of the preterit 

after the present has once been used : 

In the second scene, Arkas, 3n ber gttieiten @cene erfdjeint 

the king's messenger, appears %xia$, ber ^ote bed ^dnigd, nub 

and announces to the priest- melbet ber $riejlertn bad ^eran^ 

ess the approach of Thoas nal^en bed S^oad {see 8 h) unb 

and his army feined peered 

108. The present tense, more frequently than in Eng- 
lish, is used instead of the future, provided that no mis- 
understanding can arise : 
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I shall depart for Munich to- 3(^ rei{e tnorgen nac^ iDhind^n ah 

morrow 

We shall build (are going to 9?S(i^fle9 3a^r bauen tDtr ein ntnt9 

build) a new house next year $Ktu9 

If you will come with me, I SBenn bu tntt nttr lotnmfl, gebe id^ 

shall give you the money btr ha9 ®elb 

a. This is particularly often done in the passive : 
Whoever moves will be shot ^er ftd^ rfll^rt iDirb erfc^offen 

b. The present may, therefore, be used to express a 
very decided command : 

You go at once to your room 2)tt gcl^|l fogteid^ auf bcin Simmer 

109. The future and the future perfect are often used to 
express that which probably is, or has been : 

Who can it be ? It is probably Set lann t9 fein ? & »irb mein 

my brother ^ruber fein 

He has probably landed by (Sv »irb je^t [ma^rfd^einti^] fd^on 

this time gelanbet feiu 

110. Instead of the preterit, the perfect is very fre- 
quently used in ordinary conversation, less frequently in 
the written language : 

Last year I was in Europe l^e^ted Sal^r bin ic^ in &tropa ge« 

wcfcn 
Thiers died Sept 4, 1877 %icr« ifl am 4. September 1877 

gefiorben 

a. In continued narration, however, the preterit is the 
rule. 

SUBJUNOTn^B. 

111. The subjunctive is used, if the writer or speaker 
wishes to represent something not as a fact, or as certain, 
but as possible, conditional, desirable, or as said or be- 
lieved by another person. But the subjective character. 
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which may be given to a statement by the use of the sub- 
junctive, may be given to it also by other means, e. g.y by 
the use of certain particles or modal auxiliaries, as is often 
done in English, so that the use of the subjunctive, par- 
ticularly in independent clauses, is thus comparatively 
limited. 

Optative Subjunctive. 

112. The subjunctive is used to express a wish or in- 
tention. 

A, In Independent Sentences. 

1. The use of the present subjunctive is ordinarily 

limited to certain fixed expressions : 

God be praised ©elobt f ei ®ott 

May God grant ®ebe ®ott 

Let it be thus @o fei e9 

2. The present subjunctive of mdgen is commonly used 
to express a wish conceived as capable of realization : 

May the new year bring you Wo^t bit ba9 neue 3a4r nid^td al9 
nothlDg but joy and happi- i^lM uub greube bvingen 
ness 

3. The preterit subjunctive, usually accompanied by a 

particle like bod^ or nur, is used to express a wish not 

realized at the present time : 

Would that he might come St^vxt er bod^ 

I wish it would stop raining $5rte e9 bo4 auf gu regnen 

a. The preterit subjunctive of mdgcn may also be used, 

without materially changing the sense : 

Would that he were silent 3J{54te er bo4 fd^tfeigen, for the 

simpler fc^roiege er bocb 

4 The pluperfect subjunctive, usually accompanied by 
bod^ or nur, is used to express a wish not realized at a 
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time in the past when its realization would have been de- 
sirable : 

Would that I had seen him ^Stte ic^ il^n boc^ gefe^en 

If he had only arrived at the i&'dxt er bod^ (nur, bo^ nur) gut 
right time red^ten ^tit gefommen 

B. In Dependext Glauses. 

113. 1. The subjunctive is used in dependent clauses 

after verbs of vrishing, intending, permittmg and their 

opposites : 

I desire that my books shall 3c^ toiinfd^e, bag man tntr meine 

be returned to me $ud)er gurucffenbe 

He Intended that his brother (Sr beab{td)ttgte, ^o,^ fein Sruber 

should receive this letter bieten ^rtef er^ielte, or erl^alten 

foUte 

He had not permitted his son (Sr ^atte ntd^t eriaubt, ^a^ fein 

to go to America ©ol^n nad^ ^merila ginge 

He feared that his friend @r furd^tete, bag fein {freunb fliirbe, 

might die or flerben nt5d^te 

2. The subjunctive is used in final clauses to express 

intention, purpose, etc. : 

Luther translated the Bible Sutler iiberfej^te bie ^ibel in9 

into German, so that the !S)eutfd^e, fo bag ba9 $oIf fte lefen 

people might be able to read lonnte unb nid^t nur bie ®ei{l* 

it and not only the clergy Uc^teit 

3. If, however, that which is expressed in the final 
clause is not to be represented as intended, or is to be 
represented not only as intended but as actually accom- 
plished, the indicative should be used : 

The fog was so dense, that the S)er 92ebel xoox fo bid^t, bag bet 

captain could not see the ^apitan ^a^ li!ic^t nid^t fe^en 

light tonnte 

He stepped nearer, so that he (Sr trat na^er, fo bag er bad ^tb 

could (was able to) see the beffer fel^en lonnte 

picture better 
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4 The indicative may also be used after verbs of wish- 
ing and commanding, if the wish or command are to be 
very emphatic or are conceived as certain to be fulfilled : 

I want you to take this letter S^ iDdnfc^e, bag hu biefen i6rief 
to the post auf bte $ofl trSgfl 

Subjunctive in Indirect DiBcourse. 

114. 1. The subjunctive is used in substantive clauses 
dependent on verbs of thinking, saying, inquiring, search- 
ing, investigating, etc. : 

He believes that he is sick (Sr glaubt, bag er franf fei 

He said that he would soon (Sr fagte, ha^ er balb ^uriidle^ren 

come back tverbe 

He asked (he wished to know) (St* fragte (er moUte tDiffen), toit idj 

how I had slept gef^Iafen I)abe 

2. If, however, the truth of the statement is not to 
be questioned, or is to be affirmed with a considerable de- 
gree of certainty, the indicative should be used : 

I believe that you are right 3c^ glaube, bag bu rcd^t l^afl 

He knew that his father had (Sr tDugte, bag fein $ater angefom- 

arrived men war 

Ask your brother himself, if {^rage betiien l^ruber nur felbfl, ob 

he did not see it (i. e., I know er ed ni4t gefel^eii ^at 

he did see it) 

115. After verbs of saying and thinking, a clause, 
which stands for a direct object, may be introduced by 
ha% in which case the verb naturally stands at the end of 
the clause (see 236) ; or it may be left formally indepen- 
dent, while logically dependent, in which case the verb, as 
regularly in independent sentences, occupies the second 
place (see 214) ; the rules for moods and tenses in indi- 
rect discourse (see 116) apply in either case : 
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He said [that] he had seen the (St fagtf, bafi er ben itai\tt gefe^en 
emperor l^attr, or er fagte, er ^&tte brn 

JTaifrr gefe^en 
The aoensed claimed that he 2)er ingettagte bd^ufrtele, bag rr 
was innooeni mtf^nlbig to&re, or er to&re uit- 

Mulbig. 

116. 1. In English, in changing from the direct to the 

indirect discourse, the present tense is changed to the 

preterit ; in Oerman, the best usage requires the present 

tense of the direct discourse to be retained also in the 

indirect discourse : 

IHreeL Indirect 

Hesald: ^'lamslck." He said that he was siok 

(5r fagte : „34 bin Iranf'' (5r fagte, bag er tranf fet 

He asked him : " HaTe you He asked him, if he had seen his 

seen my brother? " brother 

Qr fragte t^n: ^^ft bu tnel- Qr fragte i^n, ob er feinen 9ntber 

nen ®ruber gefe^en?" gefe^n ^abe 

He thought: "He will forget He thought [that] he would forget 
it " it 

(Sr ba^te : ^(Sr totrb e« ner' (Sx had^U, bag er t$ vetgeffen 
geffen^ loerbe, or er toerbe ef t>ergef[en; 

see 115 

2. In the spoken language, however, the preterit is 
quite generally substituted for the present, as in English ; 
and this is also often done in the written language, espe- 
cially when the form of the verb is the same in the 
present subjunctive as in the present indicative : 

They ssdd: "We have seen @ie fagten: ,,9Bir (aben i^ ge« 

him" fe^n" 

They said that they had seen @le fagten, bag fte i^n gefe^n ^t* 
hhn ten, instead of l^aben, which 

would be identical with the pre- 
sent indicative 
He said that he was sick (&v fagte, bag er tranf mftre, for fet 
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a. Similarly, as the preterit subjunctive mfirbc may be 
used for the present subjunctive loerbc, so for the future 
subjunctive \6) toevbc tl^un we may substitute what is or- 
dinarily called a conditional (see 90), td^ mitrbe t^un : 

He said that he would do it (Sr faflte, bag er (9 t^un tt)ilrbe,/or 

iDerbe 

Potential Sabjunctive. 

117. The preterit subjunctive is used to denote that 
which, under certain circumstances, might be : 

It might be possible, but . . . @d loare tool^I tnSglid^, aber • . . 

2. Hence the preterit subjunctive may be used in 

hypothetical clauses, instead of the conditional, and the 

pluperfect subjunctive instead of the perfect conditional : 

He would go with us, if he (Sr ginge mit ViVA, {instead of et 
could iDiirbe tnit un9 ge^en) luenn er 

(onnte 
He would have done it if he (Sr \fiiit t% get^an {instead of er 
had been able IDiirbe e9 get^an I^aben), koenn er 

getonnt l^atte 
He would have come if it had 6r IDfire gelotnmen (instead of er 
not rained iDiirbe gelommen fein), roenn e9 

ntc^t geregnet ^fitte 

118. 1. The subjunctive is used to express conditions 

which are not realized : 

If he were my friend, he would ^enn er mein greunb tDfire, (o^* 
not say this of me mare er mein $freunb, see 8S5, 2) 

fo {see 140) loilrbe er bled uid^t 
Don ntir fagen 
If he would only come, all SBenn er nur {Sme {or Ifime er nur), 

would be well fo tDare aUed gut 

I should have come sooner if I 3c^ tt)5re frii^er gelommen, menn id^ 
had known it e9 gerougt ^Stte, or \fi,\Xt i<4 t% 

gemugt 
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2. Hence the subjunctive should always be used after 
ate tocnn, ate ob as if, as though : 

He looked as though he had (Sr fa^ au9, al9 ob e r au9 betn ®ra6e 
risen from the grave auferflanben mare, or aid toare er 

au9 betn ®rabe auferftanben 

INFINITIVE. 

119. 1, Infinitives are preceded by their complements 
(see 231» 1). When the preposition ju is used, it always- 
stands immediately before the infinitive. 

2. As a rule, the preposition git is used before an infini- 
tive in the same cases in which to is used in English. 

a. When to is equal to in order to, it should ordinarily 

be rendered by urn . . . ju, the uni preceding the other 

complements of the infinitive : 

He went to Paris to study (Sr gittg tiac^ S^t'K'^^^i^/ urn fratt)5« 
French history ftf(^e ©efc^ic^te gu flubteren 

h. Never use gu before an infinitive dependent on a 

modal auxiliary, not even when the modal auxiliary is 

employed to render an English circumlocution requiring 

the use of to : 

I cannot do it 3ci^ !antt ed tttd^t t^un 

He will not be able to do it @r tDtrb e9 tiic^t t^un fonnett 

We must do it ©It tnilffen c« tl^un 

We have been compelled to Sir I)aben e9 t^utt tnilffen 
do it 

c, • Unlike the English to, ju must be repeated before 

each of several infinitives : 

The teacher gave us a poem to !Der Secret gaB und etn ©ebic^t 
copy and learn by heart obgufd^reiben unb au9tt)enbig ju 

lenien 
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3. The infinitive without }U is used after finben find, 
ffll)lcn/e6/, l)ci§en command, I)clfcn help, f)bxm hear, laffcn 
let, cause, Ief)rcn teach, lernen learn, f ef)cn see : 

I saw her sitting at the window 3(J fal^ fie otn genflcr jltjcn 

The boy learned to read 2)er ^abc terntc lefen 

He ordered me to be silent (Sr ^teg mid^ fltH jd^tveigen 

The colonel let the men rest 2)er Oberfl lieg bte ©otbaten gmei 
(caused ... to rest) two hours ©tuuben rul^en 

4 Contrary to English usage, jju should be used before 

an infinitive after hjagen dare, and braud^en need: 

He did not dare say a word @r magte fein Sort gu reben 

You need not trouble yourself <BU brau^en ftc^ nic^t gu bemiiben 

120. 1. When I)drcn Jiear, fe^cn s«e, fuf)(en /«e?, laffcn 
Ze^, caw««, I)cifeen, befef)len, gebieten command, are followed 
by an infinitive, the object which expresses who is heard, 
seen, etc., or to whom a command is given, may be omitted 
in German without changing the rest of the sentence, 
while in English a passive construction must be used : 

The king ordered the architect 2)er ^5nig befabi bent ^rc^itef ten, 

to build him a castle on the i^m etn Weblog auf bent ^erge gu 

mountain baiien 

The king ordered a castle to 2)er ^5ntg befall, i^m ein @d^tog 

be built for him on the auf bem Serge )u bauen 

mountain 

a. When have with an infinitive or past participle 
means cause, order, command, it should be rendered by 
laffen, I)ci§en, bcfcl)lcn or gebictcn: 

I had him repeat the story 3(^ lieg ibn bie ©efd^ic^te IDieber- 

boten 
The Sultan had fifteen of the 2)er ©ultan lieg fiinfge^n bet ©e* 
prisoners beheaded faiigciieii entbaupten 

2. It may, therefore, be said, that after the above verbs. 
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a past participle or a passive infinitive should be trans- 
lated by an active infinitive (without ju before the verbs 

mentioned IIS^ 3) : 

I have heard this stoty told a 3d| |abc birf e ^ef^ii^te f^on oft 

good many times er|al|(at ^ocrn 

Charlemagne caused the old jtarlbcr^rogr Uefibiealteit$dbeit« 

heroic poems to be collected ttcbrr fammrtii 

The captain ordered the sails S)er £ai|»itfiii lie 6 bie @cgel auf* 

to be hoisted gif ^ 

3. The active infinitive may then be said to have pas- 
sive force, for its logical subject may be expressed, as 
after the finite forms of the passive, by tjon with the 
dative : 

The king had a castle built on 2)f r $^n\% (ieg fUii oon feinetn ^u« 
the mountain by his arehi- metfler ein ©d^loB anf bem ^ngr 
tect banen 

4. The active infinitive should also be used in the pre- 
dicate after feitt be : 

There was nothing to be done @« toar nt^td |n t^ 

a. Attributively, however, the gerundive should be 
used, which is in form identical with an inflected present 
participle preceded by ju : 

This poem is to be learned by SHefe^ @ebui^t i|l ansmtiibig gn 

heart leniat 
Bui 

The poem to be learned {or ^>a9 gn lernenbe @f bi^t ifl jiemlu^ 

which is to be learned) is long 

quite long 

The difficulties to be oyercome !3)if in fibfrtDtnbeiibm @4tDien0« 

were very great feiten loairn f f f^r grog 

121. With the following verbs the infinitive without ju 
is used in certain fixed expressions, in place of various 
English constructions : 
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bleiben remain 



fa^ren ride (in a vehicle) 
reiten ride (on horseback) 
ge^en go, walk 



fie^en bleiben remain standing, halt 
ji^n bleiben remain sitting 
liegen bleiben remain lying 
fpa^ieren fasten ride for pleasure 
jpagieren reiten ride for pleasure 
fpa)ieren ge^en walk for pleasure 
fdjUifen ge^cn go to bed 
fifd^en ge^en go a-fishing 
jagen ge^en go a-hunting 
etc. 

122. The English construction of an accusative with an 
infinitive (the latter preceded by to) cannot be imitated in 
Grerman, but a subordinate clause introduced by a suitable 
conjunction should be substituted : 

He knew himself to be guilty (St Xou%U, bag er f^nlbig loac 



I want you to go away now 
He declared it to be a false- 
hood 

Similarly : 

He sent it for his wife to look 
at 



34 toiinf^e, bag bu nun fortge^fi 
(Bv ertldrte, bag e« etnc Sfige fei, 

or er erttftrie, H \A cine ^e; 

see 114,1 

(Sx fanbte e0, bamit feine gran ti 
{t4 anjft^e; see US, 2 
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123. Participles, being verbal adjectives, are inflected, 
and admit of comparison, just like common adjectives 
(see 17-23) ; they are generally preceded by their comple- 
ments (231, 2-4). 

124. The use of participles is more limited in Gterman 

than in English. 

1. Participles may be used attributively : 

A standing army (Sin fie^nbe9 ^er 

A wandering minstrel (Sin fa^renber {or koanbember) 

@ftnger 
A respected citizen (2^ geai^teter 9iirger 

A wounded soldier (Sin t^ertounbeter @olbat 
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2. Participles may be used substantively : 

A traveller 6in Steifenber 

Something glittering (Sttoad ®langenbe9 

Those assembled 2)ic Scrfammeltcn 

The wounded S)te Soten 

3. a. Only past participles can be used predicatively : 

The door was locked 3)le S^^fir toor Dcrfd^loffcn 

He had lost his watch @r ^tte fetne U^r Derloren 

The mother had died 2)ic 2)fhittcr tear gcflorbcn 

&. Present participles cannot be used in the predicate, 

but a finite verb should be substituted : 

She was sitting at the window @ie fag am genfler 
I was just going to leave for 3cg n^ollte ebett nad^ Berlin ab« 
Berlin rctfen 

c, A limited number of present participles are no longer 

felt as such, but as common adjectives, and they may 

therefore be used predicatively and adverbially : 

He is absent @r ifl abtDefenb 

She sang charmingly @ie fang retgenb 

Such are, among others, anlDefeub present^ bebeutenb 
important, betrcffenb concerned. 

4. a. Participles may be used appositively : 

She sat weeping by the bed- @ic fog toeincnb am ©ette l^rtr 

side of her mother Tlntttx 

He entered the room in silence ©^ttjcigmb trat cr In ba« Btmttter 

Pierced by an arrow he sank Son cincm ^felle getroffen fan! er 

to the ground jtt ©oben 

h. This use of a participle, however, is not permitted in 
the numerous cases in which an important limitation of a 
noun is to be expressed. The participle should then be 
used attributively, before the noun, preceded by its own 
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qualifiers, (see 231» 2) ; or else a relative clause should be 
substituted : 



The book lying on the table 
was a Greek grammar 



The candidate receiving the 
largest number of votes is 
elected 

I prefer an edition of Moli^re's 
works printed in France 



2)a9 anf htm Sifd^e Itegextbe 8u4 
xoax etne grte^ifd^e ©rammattr, 
or ha^ ^ndi, bad auf bem Xif^e 
log, K. 

!S)er bie meiflext @timmen erl^aUenbe 
(Sanbibat {or berienlge (Eanbtbat, 
loetc^er bie tneiflen ©timmen tx» 
mt,) ift crtoa^It 

34 liie^e eine ingranlreid^ gebrudfte 
$(u«gabe Don ^olihxt'i SBerfen 
(or eine Sudgabe Don . • ., bie in 
^ranlreid^ gebrudt tfl,) Dor 

c. A present participle should not, ordinarily, be used 

to express an idea as important as, or more important 

than, that expressed by the finite verb, but a coordinate 

verb should be used instead of the participle : 

He sat at his desk all day, (Sr fag ben gani^en Sag an feinent 

writing letters $ulte unb f^rieb Sriefe 

He stood on the mountain, (Sr flanb auf bem Serge unb fa^ tn9 
looking down into the valley X^al l^inunter 

125. Present participles should not be used in Grerman 
to express adverbial relations of time, cause, or manner. 
Various substitutions are possible. 

1. An adverbial clause introduced by a suitable con- 
junction (see 142 fiT.) : 



Returning from his walk, he 
was surprised to see light in 
his study 

Not finding his friend at home, 
he went away again 

Having arrived at night, he 
had not noticed the dirty 
appearance of the hotel 



fCtd er Don feinem @t)a)iergange )u« 
riidfe^rte, toax er ilberrafci^t, IHc^t 
in feinem @tubtergimmer gu fe^en 

^19 {or ba) er f einen greunb nid^t 
gu $aufe fanb, ging er loleber fort 

2)a (or n)etl) er in ber ^ad^t ange« 
(omnten n^av, ^atte er bad fd^mnt^ 
ige ^udfrl^en bed ^oteld ni^t 
bemertt 
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Having finished his work» he ©obatb et feine Krbeit boQenbet 
went away again ^tte, eilte rr tDteber bat)on 

He left the hotel, pretending (Sr Derlieg t>Q9 ^oU\, inbem er Dor* 
that he would soon return gab, balb ^urucf trl^ren gu tvoUen 

Trying to excuse herself, she Snbem (or h)af)renb) fte flcl^ ^u tnU 
only made the matter worse fd^ulbtgcn fud^te, ma^te fte bie 

(Sad^e nur no4 fd^Utnmer 

a. When for a present participle, referring to a noun 
which is the subject of the sentence, a subordinate clause 
is thus substituted, this subordinate clause should gener- 
ally stand first in the sentence, and the noun should be 
made its subject, while a pronoun should be used as the 
subject of the principal clause (see 244} : 

Casting a last glance at the Snbem ber 9{tttev bem ^ufe feinet 

house of his ancestors, the 9[^nen (tnen le^ten 9Udf gutoarf, 

knight mounted his horse brfiieg er fein $ferb unb ritt ba« 

and rode away Don 

2. Sometimes, a relative clause may be substituted : 

The count, believing that his 2)er ®raf, (Deleter gtaubte, bag fein 

servant had been murdered !S)iener auf feinen Sefebl ermorbet 

at his command, was fright- iDorben fet, erf^raf, aid er tt}n 

ened when he saw him ap- fomnteu \afi 
proaching 

8. Sometimes, a suitable adjective may be found : 

They marched back, rejoicing @ie marMterten iVK&d, frol^ fiber 
over their victory l^rcn @ieg 

4. Sometimes, a suitable noun preceded by a preposition 

may be substituted : 

I took the book intending to 3(i^ nal^m ba9 ^ud^ in ber fl[bft(^t, 
return it within a week ed in einer Sod^e gurfidtgufenben 

5. In a few cases the infinitive should be used instead 
of the participle ; see J21. 
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6. After fommen come, the manner of motion is not ex- 
pressed, as in English, by the present participle, but by 
the past participle : 

The prince came galloping along !3)er ^ring lam balder ga(o))))irrt 
A swan came swimming up to (Sin ®c^h)an {am auf bie Sungfrau 
the maiden gugefcl)n)ommen 

126. Although past participles are more frequently 
used in German to express adverbial relations than pre- 
sent participles, yet they cannot be used with the same 
freedom as in English, and it will often seem best to make 
substitutions for them similar to those just indicated for 
present participles. 

VEBBAIj NOITNS IN -/^0. 

127. In English, a confusion has arisen between the 
present participles and the verbal nouns in -^ngy in con- 
sequence of which it is in some cases difiScult to say 
whether we have to do with a true present participle or a 
verbal noun. For our purpose, it has seemed best to dis- 
cuss in the previous paragraphs all those cases in which 
we clearly have to do with present participles, and clas- 
sify all others as verbal nouns. 

128. English verbal nouns in -ing should under no cir^ 
cumstances be translated by German present participles. 
The various ways of rendering them are the following: 

1. By a verbal noun without sufl&x : 

Tlie fighting lasted until even- S)er Jfanipf bauerte bU gum Sbenb 

ing 
We heard the singing distinctly S33ir ^drten ben ® efang beutlic^ 

2. If no suitable noun without suffix is in common use, 
a neuter verbal noun in -(K (often called " an infinitive 
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used as a noun"), or a feminine verbal noun in -|li|, 

should be used. Feminines in -Itllg, however, are not 

formed from all verbal stems, and when formed, they 

often have special meanings, denoting, for instance, the 

result of the act, rather than the act itself; caution 

should, therefore, be exercised in their use. The neuters 

in -ex may be used with greater freedom. 

I prefer rowing to sailing 3c^ gie^e bad (see 4, 2) Stubern brm 

Segcin t>or 
Smoking is not allowed in this 3n biefem S^mmtx ifl bad ^{au^cn 

room bevboteit 

I use spectacles for (or in) 34 fiebrauti^c cine Grille gum {or 

reading beim) ^cim 

The landing of the pilgrims !Die ^anbung bev $i(ger 

The signing of the treaty S)ie Untrrgei^uung bed Sertraged 

a. If such a noun is qualified by another noun, the lat- 
ter must always stand in the genitive case : 

The singing of such songs 2)ad @tngen foI(!^er S^teber 

Feeding the animals is for- S)ad giittem ber X^iere ifl Derboten 
bidden 

J. With the preposition ju, a neuter verbal noun in -ft 

may often be used to render an English infinitive with tOy 

and this construction should, as a rule, be used, when 

the infinitive has no adjunct, or is accompanied only by a 

direct object: 

He gave him a drawing to (Sr gab t^m etne 3ci4tinng gum 

copy (5o<)icren 

He left his coat in the sun to (Sr Ueg f etnen 9io(f in ber @onne 

dry ivm Xrodnen 

I had no time to read his long 34 4<^tte leine 3ctt gum Sefen feined 

letter fongen briefed, or leine ^di, 

feinen langen iSrief gn lefen 

c. In many cases, a compound may then be formed of 
the verbal noun and its adjunct : 
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Letter writing, the writing of 2)a8 Srlcfcf(^rclbcn 

letters 

The work of cutting trees 2)lc Slrbcit bc« SBaumefaUcnS 

The habit of smoking tobacco 2)ic ©clDo^n^cit be« 2:aba(fraut^cn« 

3. A verbal noun in -4ng used in the manner of a direct 
. object after certain verbs should be translated by an in- 
finitive with ju : 

He ceased playing (gr ^orte auf, gu fpielcn 

He began reading the letter @r jing an, ben ©rlcf gu (cfcn 

He remembered having heard ©r crinncrtc fic^, blefc ©cmerlung 

this remark before ft^on fril^ct ge^ort gu l^abcn 

a. An infinitive with ju may frequently be anticipated, 

either as object or as subject, by the impersonal e^ (29, 

Id): 

I enjoyed looking at the pict- @« mot^tc mir S?crgnilflcn, blc ©il- 
ures ber gu betrac^teii 

6. Here may be mentioned the construction of the im- 
personal gelingcn (see 87, 2 a) : 

He succeeded in translating (Ss gelang i^m, bic @tette ric^tig gu 
the passage correctly uberjc^en 

4. A verbal noun in the genitive case may usually be 
translated by an infinitive with ju : 

He took the money with the Sr nol^m bo8 ®ctb in ber Jlbftd^t, c« 

intention of returning it guriidlguerftatten 

In the hope of being able to 3n ber ^offnung, blc[c ©unimc auf- 

raise this sum bringen gu fbnnen 

He accused me of having stolen dv befdjulbigtc mi(^, i^m blc Ul^r 

his watch gef!ol^(en gu ^aben 

a. But adjectives and verbs which, although followed 
in English by of, do not take a genitive in German, but 
require some preposition (see Appendix, A and B), should 
be treated according to 6, below. 
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5. When a verbal noun in -^ng preceded by a preposi- 
tion expresses an adverbial relation of time, cause or 
manner, applying to the sentence in general, it should 
generally be expanded into a subordinate clause, intro- 
duced by a suitable conjunction : 

After reading the letter, he put iRat^bem er ben $rtpf gelefm ^attf, 

it into his pocket flecfte er i^u in bie Stafd^e 

Before going to bed, I packed ^^e ic^ }U ®ettc ging, ^acfte 14 aQe 

all my things meine @ac^en gufammen 

On arriying at the castle, the 9(9 bfr Skitter ant @d)loffe antatn, 

knight dismounted j^ieg er {see 186, 1 a) ))om ^f erbe 

For the conjunctions which should be used in render- 
ing the various prepositions, se6 142, ff. 

a. Two prepositions, however, viz. of)ne without and an* 
ftatt instead, may be followed by an infinitive with ju : 

The witness spoke without SDer B^uge fprac^ ol^ne ben Singe* 

looking at the accused tCagten angufc^auen 

Instead of writing, he went Snflatt p fc^retben, gtng er felbfl 

himself l^in 

For the infinitive with ju, a subordinate clause intro- 
duced by ba^ may be substituted, and this substitution 
should take place whenever the logical subject of the 
verbal noun in -ing is not the same as that of the govern- 
ing verb : 

The young man went to Amer- 2)er jungc SWann glng na4 Slmerifa, 
ica without his father's o^ne bag fetn $atet etioad bauon 
knowing anyUiing about it luugte 

6. When a verbal noun in -ing preceded by a preposi- 
tion does not express, as stated in the previous paragraph, 
an adverbial illation of time, cause or manner, applying 
to the sentence in general, but constitutes a necessary 
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complement of the predicate, it may generally be rendered 
by an adverb, consisting of ba (before vowels bar) and the 
proper preposition, followed by the infinitive with ju 
(see 136, 2 h) : 

2)er Stnaht toax flotj barauf, ben 
$rei0 getoonnen gii ^oben 

@ie bejlaiib barauf, mit un9 ju 
ge^en 

@r tnat^te (Sintofinbe bagegen, einen 
®eri(^t iiber biefe ^ngelegeti^ett 
JU Derbffentlic^en 

@r fanb t)tel ^ergniigen baran, fetne 
^inbcr gu unterricl)ten 



The boy was proud of having 

won tke prize 
She insisted upon going with 

us 
He objected to publishing an 

account of this afibir 

He found great pleasure in 
teaching lus children 



a. For this infinitive with ju, a subordinate clause in- 
troduced by ba^ may often be substituted, and this should 
be done whenever the logical subject of the verbal noun 
is not identical with that of the governing verb : 

He objected to my publishing dx nta(^te @[nmenbungen bagegen, 
an account of it bag id^ einen )Bei*ic^t baDon \>tx» 

5ffentU(^e 

He rejoiced in his friend's ob- (Sr freute ftc^ bariiber, bag feln 
taining the position S^eiuib bie @te Ue er^idt 



129. Any adjective or participle may, in its inflected 
form, be used as an adverb ; see 18, 3. 

130. An adverb of place or direction generally appears 
as the most direct complement of the finite verb. It 
usually stands, therefore, at the end of the sentence (see 
226): 

I went out the next day 34 d^ng ben anbern %aq an^ 
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pounded with t)cr and l^in, like the simple adverbs of 

place and direction (see 130), usually stand, as the most 

direct qualifiers of the verb, at the end of the clause, and, in 

the cases in which the verb itself stands at the end of the 

clause, they may be prefixed to it ; but the latter is not 

done as regularly as with the simple adverbs of place, 

and is done least often with the compounds of ha, bort 

and l^ier: 

He has not yet come out (Sr tfi no4 tii^t l^eraudgetotnmtn 

I shall go there next spring 34 toerbc ua4jle9 Stfi^jial^r bort^tn 

rclfen 

2. ^a, bort, t)ter and tDO may be separated from ^er and 
\)\n, the latter then standing, as the most direct comple- 
ments of the verb, at the end of the clause : 

Where do you come from? ©o !omm|l bu ^er? or SBo^tr 

tommfl bu? 
Where are you going? SBo ge^fl bu l^in? or SBo^tn gcl^fi 

bu? 

3. $er and Ijin, and especially adverbs compounded 
with them, are often used to strengthen adverbial phrases 
consisting of a noun (or pronoun) preceded by a prepo- 
sition : 

All around the city 9{ing9 um Me €>tabt ^erum 

Far into the country $3eit in9 Sanb ^inetn 

Out into the field ^ufd gelb tinauft 

He drew his sword from its (St gog ba9 ^d^mert auft ber @4eibe 

sheath (erauft 

The flower-pot fell from the 2)er®lumento^f fieIt)onberSeu|lfr« 

window-slU into the street ban{ auf bie ©trage ^tnab 

See 172. 1, 2, and 188, U, 2. 

135. Adverbs compounded with f|er or l^iu, as well as 
nouns preceded by such prepositions as express direction, 
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may in themselves imply motion ; unless, therefore, it is 

important that the manner of motion should be stated, 

an infinitive or past participle of a verb of motion may be 

omitted ; this omission is particularly common after the 

modal auxiliaries (see 97) : 

He could not get across (Sr Tonnte itid^t (tnilber 

Ills mother would like to go @eine SJhttter m5d^te gent p t^ni 

to him 

He has gone to Australia (Sr tfl na4 ^uflralien 

136. Numerous demonstrative, relative and interroga- 
tive adverbs are formed by prefixing the adverbs ba, l^icr, 
IDO, (before vowels bar, tuor) to various prepositions : ba« 
mit, I)iermit, toomit ; barunter, ^ierunter, toorunter ; bagcgcn, 
llicrgegcn, toogegen, etc. These are much more frequently 
used than their English equivalents therewith, heremth, 
wherewith, etc. 

1. They are used in place of pronouns governed by 
prepositions and referring to things, not persons ; see 28. 

2. The compounds of ba are used to place a subordinate 
clause introduced by bafe, or an infinitive with ju, in the 
same adverbial relation to the governing verb in which a 
noun preceded by the corresponding preposition would 
stand : cr beftet)t auf imfcrer fofortigen 9tucl£ef)r he insists 
on our immediate return ; cr be[tef)t barauf, bafe toir f of ort 
jurficl£et)rcn (lit, *he insists on this: that we return at 
once') he insists on our returning at once; cr beftct)t 
barauf, f of ort juriidEsiife^rcn (lit, 'he insists on this: to 
return at once') he insists on returning at once. The 
compounds of ba are, therefore, especially used : 

a. When the governing verb requires to be construed 
with a preposition (see Appendix B) : 
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The minUtry urgently demand- 
ed the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment 

The ministry urgently demand- 
ed that the king should dis- 
solve Parliament 

I reminded him of his promise 

I reminded him that he had 
promised to send me his la- 
test book 



2)a9 SRinifierium brang auf 9uf« 
15fung M *![$arlamente9 

!S)a9 3Riniflerium brang barauf, bag 

ber ^onig bad^arlament anflofen 

{oUe 
3(^ erinnerte i^n an feln t^erfpre^en 
34 erinnerte il^n baran^ bag er ))er» 

\pxo^tn iiattt, mtr feln neuefle9 

$u(^ p fci^iden 



A number of verbs, especially such as denote a state or 
expression of feeling or emotion, may directly govern a 
clause introduced by ha%f but it is better to interpose a 
suitable compound of ba : 

2)er ©efangene beflogte {14 fiber 

fc^Ied^te ^e^nbtung 
2)er ©efangene betlagte ft^ [bot- 

uber], bag er fd^Iet^t be^anbelt 

iDorben fcl 
S)er arme ^tx\ toav fel^r banfbar 

[bafiir], bag tt)ir i^n befuc^ten 
3(^ fetne mi(^ [bana^], nteine $ei« 

mat tt)teber)ufe^en 



The prisoner complained of ill- 
treatment 

The prisoner complained that 
he had been ill-treated 

The poor fellow was very grate- 
ful that we came to see him 

I long to see my native place 
again 



h. To render the English construction of a verbal noun 
in -inff preceded by a preposition (see 128, 6) : 

We are proud of being Ger- $3irftnbfloI)barauf (see Appendix 

B), 2)eut{(^e iu feln 
3(^ bin bamtt aufrieben^ bag bu e« 

einmal tjerfii^t ^afl 
34 tabe baran gebat^t^ nSd^fien 

SBinter auf eine anbere Untoetltt&t 

an ge^en 



mans 

I am contented with your hav- 
ing tried it once 

I have thought of going to an- 
other university next winter 
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prepo0ition0* 

137. 1. Prepositions governing the Oenitive; 

anflatt or flatt instead of um • . • toiUen for the sake of 

mtger^alb outside of unbefc^abet without injury to, not- 

bieffeitd on this side of withstanding 

^alber for the sake of unfern, unmeit not far from 

ienfeitd on the other side of uiigead^tet notwithstanding 

innerl^alb within unterljatb below 

fraft by virtue of t)emi5ge by means of 

langd along t)ermittelfl, tnittelfi by means of 

laut according to lua^renb during 

ober^alb above toegen on account of 

troj} in spite of gufolge in accordance with 

2. Prepositions governing the Dative: 

an9 out of, from na&t after, according to 

auger except, beside na^ft next to 

bet near, with, by, at nebfl, famtnt together with 

binnen within {of time) felt since 

gleic^ like t)on from, of, by 

tntt with 3U to, at 

The following are placed after their substantives : 

entgegen against lu, in the sense of toward, In the 

gegeniiber opposite to direction of 

gemag according to gufolge according; to ; wfien placed 

nadf, usually placed after its before its noun it requires the 

noun when meaning accord- genitive 

ing to gumiber contrary to 

3. Prepositions governing the Accusative: 

bi9 till, until o^ne without 

burc^ through, by um about, around, at, for 

fflr for iDiber against 

gegen against 

4. The following prepositions govern the Accusative 
when direction toward an object or goal is to be expressed, 
otherwise the Dative : 
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an at, by, on 

auf upon, on 

Winter behind 

in in, into 

neben bj the side of, by 

Thus: 

The fish was swimming in the 
brook 

The fish swam from the brook 
into the lake 

The book is lying on the table 

I have laid the book on the 
table 

We could see to the very bot- 
tom of the pond 

An oil-painting hong over his 
desk 

The branches of this old tree 
hung down over the wall so 
that he could easily reach 
them 

An eagle was circling over the 
lake 

We rowed over the lake 



iiber over, above, across 
unter under, among 
Dot before 
2n)t14en between 



2)er gifc^ f^mamm in bem ^4e 

S)cr gif4 14nximm and bem Sac^r 

in ben @cc 
2)a« 9u4 ttegt anf bem 2:if4e 
34 ^abe bad !6u4 anf ben %x\^ 

gclegt 
SStr Tonnten bid anf ben ®cnnb bed 

%n^t9 fe^en 
(Sin Olgem&lbe ^g iiber feinem 

¥nlte 
2)te tfle biefed alten ^nmed ^ingen 

iiber bie Ttaiin bemieber, fo ba§ 

er fte lei^t erfaffen tonnte 

(Sin fU>Ier treifle iiber bem @ee 
SBir mberten iiber ben @ee 



a. When used to express other than strictly local or 
temporal relations, auf and uber generally take the accu- 
sative : 

In this manner Xuf biefe SBeife 

A book on the history of the (Sin 9u4 iiber bie Q^efc^te bed 
Peasants* War Sanemtrieged 

138. In English, a preposition is sometimes placed 
after the noun or pronoun to which it belongs, and 
quite frequently, particularly in familiar discourse, it is 
even placed at the end of the sentence. In Grerman, 
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prepositions, excepting those mentioned in 135, 2, should 
always precede their nouns or pronouns : 

His garden he was particularly ^uf {etneti Garten mar er Be f onberS 

proud of floig 

I asked him what they had 3c^ fragte i(n^ fiber toa9 {or tvor* 

quarrelled about fiber^ see 28, 2) ftc fu^ geflritten 

b&tten 
a. A simple adverb of place or direction, however, 

forming with a verb an idiomatic expression (see 131), 

naturally stands at the end of the sentence : 
He addressed him (Sr tebete t^n an 

He heg&a his work (Sr ftng feine Wchtit an 

He promised it to him (Sr fagte ed il^m gu 

But 
He said to him (Sr fagte gu i(m; see 68 



Conjunctfona* 

1. Co-ordinatinir CoAJuncstlonB. 

139. 1. a. Simple Connectives : 2l6cr, fonberit (see 161, 
II) hut, aHein hut, benn for, ober or, cnttocbcr . . . ober 
either ...or, tocber . . . nod^ n^either . . . nor. Most of these 
do not, as a rule, count in determining the place of the 
finite verb ; see 217. 

6. Adverhial Conjunctions, i. e. properly adverbs, chiefly 
demonstrative, used to establish a logical relation with 
the preceding sentence or clause and therefore often clas- 
sified as conjunctions; they introduce independent sen- 
tences, and should be immediately followed by the per- 
sonal verb (see 214, 215). The most important are : 

alfo therefore befio the inih comparative ; see 191 

au4 also bo4, benniH^ yet, still, however 

augerbem besides folgiid^ consequently 
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ha there, then 

bann then 

hafitx, bafiir, barum, beS^alB, bed* 

toegen thence, therefore, on 

that account 
bama4 thereafter 
barauf thereupon 
bagrgen, bal^ingegen, ^tngegen 

on the other hand 
bemnac^, bemgemSg accordingly 



tnbeffen meanwhile, however 

mit^in consequently 

ttac^^er afterwards 

nodi still, yet 

\o so, thus, then 

fonfl else, otherwise, generally 

tro^bem nevertheless 

unterbeffen meanwhile 

t)ielnie^r rather 

toorl^er previously 



2. SubordinatinfiT Cox^junctions. 

2. These require the finite verb to stand at the end of 

the clause (see 236). The most important are : 

ob if, whether 

obgleic^, obfc^on, obtool^I although 

felt, {eitbem since 

fo as before adjectives or adveiia, 

see 152. 2 a 
ungeac^tet notwithstanding 
tua^reub while 
teenn if, when 
tt)enn . . . andj, totnn . • • glet^, 

roenn * • . fc^on although 
toeil because 
loie how, as 



al9 as, when, than 

bet)or before 

bid until 

ha since, as, because 

bam it in order that 

bag that, in order that 

cl)e before 

fans in case 

inbem, lnbc«, Inbeffen while, as 

j[e the with comparative; see 

191 
ttac^brm after 
nun now that 



140. After a temporal adverbial clause, ba is often 
used to sum up the contents of the clause, introductory 
to the principal clause ; f o is used similarly after conces- 
sive and, occasionally, after causal and temporal clauses ; 
in concessive clauses, fo is often strengthened by a follow- 
ing bod^ ; see 221 : 

When he saw the policeman, %H er ben ^oUgijlcn fa^, [ba or fo] 
he ran away Uef er fort 
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If yon say this, you do an in- 
Jostice to your friend 

Although he has never been in 
Germany, [yet] he speaks 
German very well 



SBkm bu bad fagfl, [fo] t^u^ bu 

beinem grcunbe Untedjt 
ObgIet4 er nte in ^eutf^Ianb toot, 

[fo] fprt^t er bo4 re^t gut 

2)eutf4 



141. Subordinating conjunctions require finite verbs 
in German: 



If in town next Monday, I 
shall call on you 

Although still young, he had 

acquired quite a reputation 

as a painter 
Since returning to the city, I 

have learned of the death of 

an old friend 
When finished, this building 

will be the largest in the city 



SSenn 14 n&difttn iD^ontag in bft 

@tabt bin, koerbe i4 Bit auf« 

fuc^en 
Obgleic^ er no4 iiutg toar, fo ^Atte 

er ft(^ bo(t) f4on etiten iiemlid^en 

9^uf a(9 SDlaler ertuorbeu 
©eitbem t4 luieber in ber Gtobt 

bin, babe t4 t)on bem %oht eined 

Qlten greunbed ge^ort 
!2Benn biefe9 ®eb&nbe fertig t^, totrb 

e« ba9 grdgte in ber @tabt fein 



XTbe ObOBt Important Sngliab H^vetba, ptepcv 

ditfons and Conjunctions, in Hlpbal)etfcal 

<9t^et, wftb tbeft German Squivalenta* 

142L In English, the same word may sometimes be 
used as a preposition, an adverb, and a conjunction, and, 
more frequently, the same word may be used in two of 
these three capacities. In German, this is less often the 
case. It is therefore important to exercise care in trans- 
lating these particles, so that a word which is used as a 
conjunction may not be rendered by a word which is only 
used as a preposition. Thus : 
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After the performance {Pr^.) ^afi bet ^orflellttng 

After the performance was 9{a(^bem bte S^orfleHung beenbet 

over (Cory.) tear 

Three hours after {Ado,) 2)rei ^tunben ttaci^l^er 

143. Abont I. Adv. 1. =x= ar<mnd, in a circle, l^erum, 
umf)€r : 

He ran about @r lief timber, or ^entm 

There was water all about @8 toax Staffer rings nm^er 

2. = near, in bcr 9?at)c, l^icr l)crum, ba lucrum : 

He is about here somewhere (Sr tfl ^ier irgenbtoo in ber iRfi^e 

Whereabout S8o, tvo Return 

His whereabouts @etn 9ufent^alt9ort 

He is about again (= he is in @r if! toithtt ^ier in bcr iRS^e 
this neighborhood again) 

(= he is up again) dx i|i toteber auf ben ^einen 

II. Prep. 1. = around, in a circle, um, often strength- 
ened by a following uml)er, or t)crum (see 134, 3), or by a 
preceding ring^, or by both : 

There is a garden all about the [9{tng9] um bad $au8 Qemm] ifi 

house etn ©arten 

He ran about the tree (Sr lief um ben $aum l^emm 

2. = in (on) or about : 

Books and papers were scat- Sd^d^tx unb $apiere lagen gerfireut 

tered about the floor auf bem Soben um^er 

The children played about the 2)ie ^nber fpielten auf bem $cfe 

yard um^er 

3. = of, fiber : 

He spoke about the origin of (Sr fpra4 fiber ben Urfpmng ber 
the Faust legend gaujlfage 

4 == unth reference to, concerning, mit SJejug auf (with 
ace.) : 

I was wrong about the year of 3(3^ tear im 3rrtum mit ©egug auf 
his birth fetn ©eburt^ia^r 
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5. = nearly, more or less, unflcfatir (adv.) : 

He had about a hundred men (St ^atte nngeffil^r l^unbert SD^ann 

It was about 3 o'clock ©8 toax ungcfSIjr 3 Uftr 

She came about three o'clock @ie tarn imgefS^r urn brei Ul^r 

He is about to leave (gr iff Im ©egriffe, abgureifcn 

144. Above. I. Adv. Obeit; after a verb of motion, 
nad^ o6cn, or j^inauf : 



He is above 
To go above 
Over and above 
The above; the above-men- 
tioned 



(Sr iff oben 

9?a4 oben {or ^tnauf) ge^n 

^odi obtnbretn 

2)er obtge ; ber oben erm&tnte 



11. Prep. 1. = over, higher than, fiber : 

Above the level of the sea fiber ber iD^eereSoberflft^e 



2. more than, u6er : 

Above five thousand 



fiber fiinftaufenb, or mt\x qX% ffinf« 
taufenb 



3. = beyond, beside, aufecr: 

Over and above what his busi- ^odj auger bem, toa9 if^m fetn 
ness yields him fc^Sft eintragt 



4. Idioms: 

Above all things (= first of all 

things) 
(= more than all other things) 
fie above one (occupy a higher 

position) 
Those above me 
Be above something 
Above praise 
It is above me 



Sor aUen 2)tngen 

fiber aUeS 

fiber iemanbem fle^n 

ai^eine Sorgefe^ten 
fiber ettt)a9 er^aben fein 
fiber aHed Sob erl^aben 
2)a« ge^t fiber meinen 8er|lanb 
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145. Across. I. Adv. S)ruben ; after a verb of motion, 
l^eriiber, l^infibcr (see 133) : 

He sailed across to England @r fegelte nac^ @nglanb ^in&ber 

Come across and visit me ^otnm ^erilber unb befuc^e tni(^ 

II. Prep. r. Denoting situation, auf ber anbereit @eite, 
jenfeit^ : 

The country across the great ^ !^a9 ?anb ienfeit bed grogcn Scuffed 
river 

2. Denoting direction, after a verb of motion, fiber, 

often strengthened by ^eruber, ^thiiber (see 134, 3) : 

The bird flew across the brook S)er $ogeI flog iiber ben i6a4 4tn» 

fiber 
We walked across the bridge SBir gtngen fiber bte ^rficfe 

3. = upon. 

I come across him once in a 34 begegne tl^m gutoeilen 

while 

I came across a difficult pas- $eute SJSorgen bin tc^ auf eine 

sage this morning ft^toierige (Stelle gefiogen 

146. After. I. Adv. 9?Qc]^I)er, barauf, f|)Qter, Ijinterl^r: 

A few hours after Stnige @tunben f pater 

Many years after ^tele Salute nac^l^er 

II. Prep. 1. Usually, nad^ : 

After the concert 9}qc^ bem (Concert 

After three days 9{q(^ bvet S^agen 

One after another (Siner nad^ bem anbern, nad^ ein« 

anber 
After an old pattern SRa&i etnetn alten SJ^ufler 

After all 2)o(^, nnn boc!^, tto% aUebem 

2. = in accordance with, nad^, S^nta^r S^f^^fl^r aU three 
usually following the noun. 

3. Instead of using the preposition nad^, the adverb 
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naij may be added to the verb, which then takes the 
simple dative : 

The artist has fashioned this 2)er ^Qnflter ^at biefe Sam)>e etnem 

lamp after an old pattern olten 3)^ufter nac^flebtlbet 

I rode after (i. e followed) him 34 ritt i^m nad^ {o fd^neQ (see 158, 

as rapidly as I could 2 a) ic^ {oiinte 

4 After, with a verbal noun in -ing, should be ren- 
dered by a subordinate clause introduced by nad^bcm (see 
128,5): 



After consulting a physician, 
he decided to go to Karlsbad 

ni. Conj. 9?ad^bem: 

After he had finished his stu- 
dies he returned to America 

147. Against 1. Prep, 
gegcn : 

We had to row against the 
current 

He studied law against his fa- 
ther's wishes 

He leaned against the pillar 



Sfladihtm er einen ^rgt ttm 9^at ge« 
fragt l^atte^ entfci^log er ftd)^ na4 
j^arldbab gu gc^en 



iRac^bem er fetne @tubien beenbig« 
tatte, le^rte rr ttad^ ^mtxila in» 
rfid 

Ordinarily, gegen, tt)ibcr, tnU 



SBtr ntttgten gegen ben @trom 

mbem 
(Sr fhtbierte bie Ste^te gegen ben 

SBnnfd^ feined Sater9, or bent 

$3unf(^e feined ^aterd entgegen 
(Sr le^nte ftd^ gegen (or an) ben 

¥feiler 



2. = in expectation of, looking forward to : 

I warn you against his treaoh- ^dj toomt @ie t)or feiner Srentoftg* 

ery felt 

I am prepared against an at- 3(^ bin anf einen Slngriff toovberettet 

tack 



148. Ago. Adv. : 

Many years ago 
A few minutes ago 



9or nielen ^afftm 
iBor roentgen ^imtten 
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A week (fortnight) ago l^or a^t (Dierj^e^n) Sagen 

It is not very long ago (S9 ifl no4 ni(^t laiige ^er 

It may have been thirty yean <Sd mag nun breigtg Sa^re ^er fein, 

ago, when, etc. aid, :c. 

149. Along. I. Adv. ^in, ba^in; ^er, ba^er (see 133): 

He walked idong buried in 3n tiefen ©ebanfen ging er ba^tn 

thought 

He came along whistling a (Sin Sieb^en ))fetfenb, fom er balder 

song 

Take him idong with you 9{imm t6n mtt; see 209, 1 a 

Go along 1 $a(f e bic^ I or f$ort mit bit ! 

II. Prep. Sfing^: 

Along the railroad, we saw Sfingd bet (Stfenbal^n fa^en n)ir iHele 
many traces of the inunda- @puren bet Uberf(^n)emmnng 
tion 

a. Instead of the preposition I&ngiS, the adverb entlang 
may be used, following either an accusative denoting way 
or distance (see 79, 2), or a noun dependent on a prepo- 
sition; entlang is most frequently used with verbs of 
motion : 

VITe walked along the bank of SBir gingen bad Ufer {or an bem 
the brook Ufer) bed ^ad^ed entlang 

150. AlthoogL Conj. Obgleid^, obfd^on, o6n)ol)Ir n)enn 
Qiid^ (even if) ; auc^ is generally separated from ttjcnn by 
the subject, and sometimes also by other elements of the 
clause; in stately discourse, gleid^ and fc^on are often 
separated by o6 ; see 140, 220 : 

Although this first attempt Obgteic^ ber erfle $erf u4 {or cib ber 

failed, he was not discour- erfle $erfu(^ gteic^) miglang, fo 

aged Derlor er boc^ ben SRut ni^t 

Although he may not like it, SBenn ed t(m auc^ niti^t gefallt, fo 

he will have to submit n)irb er ftc^ bo4 f ugen miiffen 
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151. Around. Adv. and Prep. See About, 143. 

152. As. Conj. 1. In comparisons, the demonstrative 

as, for which so may often be substituted, should always 

be translated by f o : 

As proud as a king ®o flol) toit ein ^3nig 

As soon as possible @obaIb aid rndgliti^ 

a. Of course, f o may be omitted under the same cir- 
cumstances under which as may be omitted in English : 
Proud as a Spaniard ^tol) toie ein ^pmitx 

2. The relative as of a comparison may be rendered by 

qI^ or n)ie ; as a rule, tDie refers to quality and manner, 

and denotes similarity ; a(^ refers to quantity and degree, 

and denotes identity : 

As beautiful as a flower &o f^dn tote tint Slume 

As heavy as lead @o jti^tDer aid ®Iei 

He was received as it behooved @r murbe empfangen, mie ed einetn 

a king ^onlge gebiil^rte 

I read as much as I could 34 ^^^ f ^ ^^^h al^ t4 (onnte 

a. After an adjective or adverb preceded by jo, the aU 

or tpie that would naturally introduce a following clause 

of comparison may be omitted without any other change 

in the clause : 

I shaU come as soon as I can 34 ^nrbe lommen fobalb [al9] i4 

lann 
As far as I understand it ®o meit [toit] i4 e9 oerfiel^e 

h. Such clauses, either with or without aud^ (see 165, 3), 

are often used in a concessive sense: 

As rich as he is, (however rich <So reid) [a\9, or toie] er [qu4] iftf 
he may be,) yet he is not [fo] if! er bo4 ni^t 0lfi(tli4 
happy 

(See 170, 2.) 
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e. As if, as though is ate tuenn, ate ob, or toie ttjenn ; 

after ate, the usual substitution of the interrogative order 

for the conjunctions luenn or 06 may be made (see 171, 2) : 

He looked as if (as though) he (Sr fa^ au9, al9 ob {or aid meim, or 
had been sick tote toenn) er franl getoefen toSre 

(866 118, 2), CT aid tofire er franl 
getvefen 

8. -A«, expressing identity, is always ate ; see 9 : 

They received hhn as their @te em))ftngen il^n atd i^ren ^dnig 

kj^g (i. 6. he was to be their 

king) 
As an American (t. e, being an 9[(d fCmerifaner ifl er natfirtt^ ein 

American) he naturally be- $(n^&nger ber republifanifil^en9le« 

lieyes in the republican form gierungdform 

of government 
He went into the camp of the Qx ging aid @))ton ind feinbli(!^e 

enemy as a spy Soger 

He disguised himself as a sol- (Sr Dertleibete fl4 aid @oIbat 

dier 

4 The conjunction a8, when used in a purely temporal 

sense, and referring to an individual act or condition in 

the past, is ate, more rarely toie : 

As I opened the door, I saw aid (or tolc) l(^ ble 2^^fir aufmad^tc, 
him passing fa^ 14 t^n DorHberge^en 

5. When expressing cause (often combined with time), 
a% should be translated by ba : 

As he had no money, ho had to 2)a er letn ® elb ^tte, mngte er gu 

stay at home $aufe bletben 

As the art of printing was not 2)a bie Su^brucferliinfl no4 nid^t 

yet invented, books were erfunben toax, fo tt)oren ©ilc^er ju 

yery expensive at that time j[ener 3^t fel^r teuer 

6. In the sense of as soon as, as fast as, as should be 
rendered by fobalb (see 2 a), f oroic, or tote : 
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As the printed sheets come @oBatb Me ((ebnt(ften Sogea au8 
from the press, they are ber $reffe lommen, toerben fie ge« 
dried and folded trocfnet unb gefaltet 

7. According as, jc nod^bem : 

The prince generally granted 3)cr gilrfl pflegte foUc Oefucftc gu 

or refused such requests, ac- bemilligen ober gu Dertvetgem, {e 

cording as he was in good or nad^bem er gut ober fibel gelaunt 

bad humor toax 

153. At Prep. 1. = close 6y, an, bet : 

At the window 9m genfler 

At the table 9m Xifc^e 

At the door 9n ber Xl^flr 

2. ^ in or about, Quf, particularly when speaking of 

large buildings, public places, institutions, and gatherings: 

At the castle fCuf bem ©c^loffe, auf ber fdnxQ 

At the city hall fCuf bem 9lat^ufe 

At the post-office 9uf bet $ofl 

At the court-house 9uf bem ©erid^t 

At the market fCuf bem ^2arft 

At the university 5luf ber Uiiiberfitfit 

At the exhibition 9nf ber Sudflellung 

At the synod 9uf ber @t)nobe 

At the baU 9uf bem Salle 

3. at the house of, bei : 

At my friend's i^ei metnem Sreunbe 

4. Before names of towns, tn^ more rarely ju : 
At Wetzlar 3n (or gu) fBe^Iar 

5. = toward : 

He rushed at him (Sr {liirgte ouf il^n tod, or anf t^n gn 

He threw a stone at hun <Sr toarf mit einem €^tetne nad^ i^tn 

6. To express the time of day, um : 
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II. Prep. 1. ^intcr: 

The robber ma lying in wait S)fc Stfinber laitfrte Winter bent 

behind the tree Saume 

He took refuge behind the rock iSx fUii^tete M Winter ben Sdfen 

2. Sometimes, behind may be expressed by the adverb 

HQC^, the verb then taking a simple dative (see 70) : 

She 13 not behind her sister in @ie fle^t i^rer ^^toefler an gleig 
industry nic^t na^ 

157. Below. L Adv. Untcn ; when expressing direc- 
tion, mad) unten, ^tnunter, l^erunter (see 133) : 

Tou will find Mr. S below @ie werben ^erm @. nnten fmben 

The ciqptain has gone below 2)fr ^opitan ifl na^ nnten {or %va» 

unter) gegangen 
Come below ! jtommt ^mnter ! 

n. Prep. Unter: 

Below the bridge Unter bet {or hit, see 187, 4) f&tddt 

Below cost Unter bent ^oflen^reife 

Below his dignity Unter feinet SBiirbe 

Below criticism Unter aUer ^ittf 

158. Beside. Prep. 1. = by the side of^ neben : 

She sat down beside her mother @ie \t^tt ft4 neben i^re SJhttter 

2. = over and above, outside of (usually besides), QU^er : 

Besides the doctor, there were 9u§er bent |[rgte toaren no^ fiinf 

five persons in the room ^erfonen im 3ttnmer 

Nobody besides myself 9Hemanb auger mir, or ntentanb 

qI« i4 

3. Beside (or besides) with a verbal noun in -dng should 

be rendered by a subordinate clause introduced by au^er 

ba| (see 128, 5) : 

Besides refusing to pay the Sugeibem bag er ft^ toeigerte, bie 
bill, he also insulted me Sle^nung jn beia^len, beletbigte 

er mi^ no4 
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4 Figuratively: 

Beside one's self with rage Suger fi^ W>x ^itt^ 

159. Besides. I. Adv. Uberbiei^, augerbem : 

Besides, he is my friend Qberbied ifl er mein greunb 

Nobody besides (t. e. nobody 9^iemanb anberd, fonfl niemanb 
else) 

II. Prep. See Beside, 2, 3. 

160. Beyond. I. Adv. 5)arfl6cr f)inau^, tociter t|inQitg : 

He shot much beyond (Sr fd^og meit borilber l^inoud 

They live far beyond @te iDO^nen t)iel todttx l^inaud 

II. Prep. 1. = on the other side jeitfeit^ ; after a verb 
expressing motion, fiber, often strengthened by a follow- 
ing l^inauS (see 134, 3) : 

Beyond this forest Senfeitd biefed SBalbed, or Winter 

biefem SBa(be 
Beyond the sea Senfeitd bed SReered 

He shot beyond the mark (Sx f^og fiber bad 3icl ^inaud 

2. = outside of, except, au^er : 

Beyond his nearest relatives, %Vi%tx feinen nfid^flen Sertoanbten 
nobody was admitted n)urbe niemanb gugetaffen 

3. Idioms: 

Beyond belief, beyond credit Unglaubli^ 

Beyond dispute, beyond doubt O^ne 'i'mti\t\, oljne aUen S'^ti\t\, 

un^toeifeG^aft, unfireitig 
Beyond description, beyond Unbeft^reibli^, unfSgU^ 

expression 
That is beyond me 2)ad gel^t iiber meine Segriffe 

Beyond measure fiber bie ST^agen, fiber afie Moi^tSL, 

fibermagig 
Beyond my reach ^itger nteinem Seretd^ 

Beyond recovery Unrettbar 
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161. But I. Prep. 1. = eoi^pt, au^cr, afe : 

I speak no language but Eng- 3c6 fprec^e nut ^glif^, or nid^td 
lish dd @nglif(^, cr (eine (Sproc^c 

auger ^itgUfd^ 

But for him, I should hare SBenn er nid^t getoefen toare, iDfirc 
fallen i&i gefaHen 

2. = ordy, nur; erft (see 198, 2): 

He had but a few pennies in (§x (atte nur toenige $fennige in 

his pocket ber Saf^e 

He had but half finished his @r l^atte feiue Arbeit erfl l^alb t)oI« 

work, when he was cidled lenbet, al9 er abgerufen murbe 

away 

II. Conj. 5l6er, jonbern. Two ideas absolutely exclud- 
ing one another are contrasted by joitbern, hence fonbern 
can be used only after a negative ; two ideas forming a 
contrast, but not absolutely excluding one another, are 

contrasted by obcr : 

Not large, but small iRi^t grog, fonbern fleiii 

Small, but pretty ^lein, aber l^iibfc^ 

This is not French, but Italian 2)ie9 tfi ntd^t grang5ftf4, fonbern 

Staltentf^ 
This is French, but very poor 3)le8 l|l granjbftfc^, aber f e^r felled). 
French M grangbfiftft 

162. By. I. Adv. 1. = dose hy, hard hy [bid^t] babei, 
[bid^t] bancbcitr [bid^t] baran : 

He stood by and laughed (Sr flanb babei unb lad^te 

Those standing by 2)ie Umfie^enben 

2. = past : toorbci, toorflbcr : 

The captain rides by every day SDer $auptmann rettet Jeben ^^ag 



The passers-by 

3. 

By and by 
By the by 


Dorbei, or Dorilber 
2)ie Soruberge^enben 


f^)ropo9, nebenl^er 
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II. Prep. 1. = near hy, dose hy, hy the side ofy 6ci, an, 
nebcn : 

By the bridge 9n bet 8rfi(f e 

He sat by his friend (Sr fag bet {w neben) feinem gremtbe 

After a verb expressing motion, bet should not be used. 

2. ^on or hefore : 

It must be finished by Monday (S9 mug am (or Dor) iDlontag fertig 

fein 
He must be back by 6 o'clock (Sr mug um {or t>or) 6 U^r gurfict 

fein 
By this time he was thorough- (Sr toar {e^t {or mittlertoeile) DoO* 
ly tired fiSnbig ermattet 

3. = past : an, bet . . . tjorbct, toorfiber : 

We sailed by a lighthouse SBtr fegelten an eiuem Seu^ttnrm 

ooriiber, or Dorbei 

4 = 6y way of, fiber : 

I came by Strassburg 34 bin fiber ©tragburg gelommen 

5. = by means of, burd^ : 

He sent the letter by a mes- (Sr fanbte httt Srief bur^ einen 

senger i^oten 

The church was destroyed by 2)ie ^irc^e ivurbe burc^ f^euer ger« 

fire flBrt 

By practice 2)ur(^ flbung 

6. To denote the agent, after a passive verb, bon, or, 
unless the verb expresses feeling or emotion, bitrd^; to 
denote the author of a book or a work of art, t)on : 

He was esteemed by aXL who (Sr tourbe t>on aUen, bie il^n fannten, 

knew him geac^tet 

The castle of Heidelberg was 2)a8 ^eibetberger @4Iog tourbe t>on 

destroyed by the French ben (or bur4 bie) grangofen ger« 

fidrt 
This poem is by Schiller 2)iefe« O^ebi^t ifi Don ©chiller 
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7. = according to, m(S) : 

By my watch 9lo(!^ tneiner U^r 

By your description 9{a4 beiner Sngabe 

8. To express measure or number : 

They sell chickens by the 3J^an Derlouft iuttge ^ii^ner nad^ 

pound bem $funb 

By the dozen (t. e. several 2>u$enbtt)eife, or j|u 2)ut§enben 

dozens) 
By the hundred ^utibertroeife, or gu ^miberten 

a. To express a difference in measure or number, use 
um, or simply the accusative (see 79, 1) : 

He is older than his sister by (St if! [urn] 10 Sa^re alter a(9 feine 

ten years @4tt)efler 

We were ahead by one boat- S3ir toaxm [urn] eine SootlSnge 

length DorouS 

9. By, with a verbal noun in -iriy, should be rendered 

by a subordinate clause introduced by inbem or baburd^ 

bog (see 128, 5) : 

He aroused the S3rnipathy of @r ertoecfte bod SJJitleib ber 8firger, 

the citizens by pretending to inbem {or hahvLxd^ bag) er borgab 

be an old soldier er to&tt ein alter @o!tbat 

10. Idioms: 

by birth Don ®eburt by means of mtttelfl 

by chance burd^ 3"f(tUf juf&nig by no means au[ fetnen %a% fei« 

by day bel Xage, day by day, ne«tt)eg« 

Sag fiir Sag know by name bem 9lamett na4 
by degrees aHmfi^Iic^ fennen 

by experience and (Srfa^ning by name of 92amen8 

by force mit ®en)alt * one by one etuer nati^ bem anbent 

by hand mit ber ^anb by profession t)on liBemf 

by heart an«tt)enblg by one's self fur fic!^ 

by land }u Sanbe by trade Don ®ttottbt, htm ®e« 
by letter briefltd^ tterbe nat^ 

little by little aUmfi^U^ by way of -toetfe; by way of 
by all means auf ieben %aVi, auf trial ))erfud)^roeife 

aOe gaUe, jiebenfaUd by the way beilSufig 
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163. Down. Adv. Unten ; after a verb of motion, ^in* 
unter, ^inab, t)erunter, ^crab (see 133) : 

My sister is down stairs Tltim ©(^toefler ifl unten 

She came down stairs ®ie lam ^erunter 

She came down the stairs @ie (am bie Xxtppt (erunter 

The stone rolled down the SDer @tein roUte ben i^erg (immtet, 
mountain ' ^inab 

164. ' Either. I. Pron. See 40. 

11. Conj. 1. Either .. ,or, cntiueber . . . obcr ; see 217 : 

. I shall spend next summer 92d(i^flen @ommer toerbe t4 cnt« 

either in England or in Nor- toeber in @nglanb ober in 9^or< 

way n)egen gubringen 

Either you must depart at (Sntmeber mugt bu (or entmeber, bu 

once, or you will arrive too mugt) fogleic^ abreifcn, ober bu 

^ late (ommfl (see 108) gu fpat l^in 

2. Not . . . either, aud^ nid^t : 

It is true, I cannot do it ; but (S8 tfl toa^r, i^ (ann e9 nid^t (see 

you cannot do it either 97), bu aber au^ nit^t 

Columbus had only three ships, (Solumbud l^atte nur bret @4tffe 

and not very good ships nnb no4 ni^t einmol fe^r gute 
either 

165. Ever. Adv. 1. = at any time, je, iemote : 
If you ever do this again SBenn bu bie9 \t n)ieber tl^ujl 

2. = at all times, for ever, immer, Quf intmcr, auf etoig : 

Ever your friend Charles 9iii\ immer S)ein greunb ^arl 

3. After an interrogative or relative pronoun or adverb 

(often -soever), auc^, aucf) immer, ai\(S) nur, nur immer; 

these particles may immediately follow the pronoun or 

adverb, but more often other words intervene : 

Whosoever may have said this SBer bie9 nur tmmer gefagt l^aben 
was mistaken mag, ^at ft4 ^tixtt 
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Wherever he may he, I shall SBo er aud^ ftin mag, t4 toerbe {see 

find him 880) i^it ^bfn 

From whichever side you may Son meldjer ©cite man ftd^ audi 

approach this wonderful immer biefem munberDoHen Sane 

hoilding, the impression is na^t, ber (Sinbrucf ifl iibeno&Iti* 

overwhelming genb 

a. With less emphasis, whosoever may be translated by 
jeber ber (or toeld^cr), oHe bie (or njcld^e), whenever by jcbc^ 
mol tpenn, wherever by flbcraH too, etc. 

J. For however and ever so, see 170, 1, 2. 

166. For. I. Prep. 1. = in place of, for tiie benefit 

of, in favor of, fur : 

I will pay for you 3d^ »UI fiir bi4 bcga^len 

I have spoken for you Sdi l^abe f ilr btd^ qt^ptod^m 

I am for free-trade 34 Mn filr ben grei^nbd 

a. After a transitive verb accompanied by a direct ob- 
ject, for in this sense may often be rendered by the ** da- 
tive of interest " ; see 72. 

2. = in exchange for, fur, um : 

He bought a pair of hoots for (Sr faufte ein $aar @tiefe(n fiir 

fifteen marks ffinfgel^n SD^arf 

For a low price Um einf n geringen $rei9 

For little money Um toentg ®elb 

3. = as, ate, fur, ju (see 76) : 

I learn for certain Sc^ ffivt aX9 gang getotS 

I took him for an Englishman 34 ^te(t i^n fur einen (SnglSnber 

The workmen chose him for S)ie Slrbetter ko&^Iten il^n gn ilyrem 

their leader Snfii^rer 

4. To denote aim, purpose, toegen, l^alber (following the 

noun) : 

They killed him for his money @ie tdteten i^n feineft ®elbe« megen, 

or (alber 
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a. After a verb expressing motion, nad^ : 

We left for New York in the 5lm Hbtnb rcl|ta tolr md^ ^m 

evening gorf ab 

She went for a doctor @ie ging na^ ttnem Srjte 

He sent for his overcoat @r f^iif te nad^ {einem Uberrocf e 

6. To denote cause, reason, tpegen ; before nouns denot- 
ing feeling or emotion, t)or : 

The Judge was respected for ^er dlU^ter tDurbe iDegen feiner 
his honesty and his wisdom fRed^tf^offen^ett unb feiuer JMug* 

l^eit gea^tet 

a. Before nouns denoting emotions, bor : 

He coold hardly speak for joy @r (onnte Dor greube (aunt \pxtdim 

For pain $or ©^mer^en 

For grief $or Jhtmtner 

For laughing $or Sa^en 

For pleasure $or l^ergniigen 

6. To denote time. A. Time elapsed. Use the ac- 
cusative with or without a strengthening adverb (see 80, 
2 and a) : 

The Saxons and Danes fought !3)ie ©ad^frn unb 2)5nen (ampften 
for many years Diele 3a^re [4iiibur4, or lang] 

a. To denote the length of time which an action or 
condition has, or had, continued, use the same construc- 
tion as above, or the preposition jett; see 106: 

I have been waiting here for 3(i^ toarte \iitx [fett] bret @tunben 
three hours 

B. Time to elapse. Generally ouf : 

I am going to France for six 3^ ge^e auf fe^d SSod^en ttad^ 

months Sranlrei^ 

I am going to France for the 34 0^4^ ^^^ Sranfretc^, nm ben 

winter Sinter bort gujubringen 
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7. For, with a verbal noun in -^ng (see 128, 5), should 
be translated by a subordinate clause introduced by tpeil 
or bafur bafe, in case /or expresses cause, and by urn . . . JU 
with the infinitive, or according to 128, 2, in case for ex- 
presses purpose: 



The ministry was criticised for 
not taking immediate action 

I have engaged a man for pack- 
ing my books 



8. Idioms: 

for idl that tto^ aHebetn 

once for idl ein f ilr aHe ST^ale 

as for me xo^% ntid^ betrifft 

for example gum ^eifpiel 

forever auflmmer 

for f&ar of au9 fjurc^t t)or 

for the future in 3wJ«nftf ju- 

Mnftig 
for good auf immer 
for life auf Sebendgett, lebend* 

Ianglt4 

II. Conj. 5)eun (see 217) : 

The king sent his son, for he 
himself was too old and 
feeble 



^QXi tabelte bad ilRtniflerium, toeit 
(or bafiir, bag) e« nic^t fogleid^ 
9J{a6regeIn ergriffen ^atte 

3(i^ \<3^t mir einen SJ^ann gum @in» 
pacfen metner i@il4rr gemietetr 
or ..^ gemietet^ um metne Stldjer 
etngupaden 

for the life of me fiir mein l^eben 
line for line '^t\\t fflr ^t)Xt 
for the love of him i^m gu Stebe 
it is not for me to judge t% ge« 

bu^rt mir nid)t; gu ric^ten 
for the moment augenbltcflic^ 
for nothing umfonfl 
for the present gegentDSrtig 
for the sake of um • * • toiUen 
for want of ^\\% SRaugel an 
for all the world like getabe n)ie 



fanbte feinen ^obn, 
felbfl n)ar gu alt unb 



2)er 
beun er 

fc^wa^ 



167. From. Prep. 1. Usually toon, au§ ((mt of), often 

strengthened by a suitable adverb (see 134, 3): 

I once walked from Munich to 3d^ bin einmal gu fjuge boh S5l\m» 

4en na(!^ ^ieu gegaugcn 

3(!^ bin and {more rarely x^^v) SBien 

^argioal gog bad @4mert au9 bei* 
@4etbe [beraud] 

@r Pet oom @tnbte [bernntcr] 

%vi^ ©runbfat^ 



Vienna 
I am from Vienna 
Parzival drew his sword from 

its sheath 
He fell from his chair 
From principle 
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a. In the sense of "beginning with, beginning at, from 

should be translated by tion ... an ; an may be omitted 

before 6i§ to: 

From Passau to Linz the roads $on ^affau [an] bid tiac^ Sin} 

were very good ttjarcn bic SBcgc fctjr gut 

From that time he grew SSon jcncr 3cii on tturbe er pSrlcr 
. stronger 

From my childhood SSon mcincr ifinblfteit Qn> or auf 

2. = hy, according to, nad^ : 

To Judge by his looks ©eitiem 3[u8[e^cn nad) gu urtcitcn 

3. After verbs denoting removal, the simple dative 
should be used ; see 69. 

4. After verbs expressing concealment, toor ; after- verbs 
expressing protection, toor or gegen : 

She concealed her troubles @ie oer^eimUd^te il^ren Summer 

from her friends t)or i^reQ fjreunbinnen 

An umbrella protects us from S)er 9^egenfd)irnt fc^il^t und t)or bem 

the rain (or gegen ben) 9legen 

168. Hardly. See Scarcely, 187. 

169. Hence. Adv. 1. z=^from, this point, [from] hence, 
j)on t)ier, J)on ba : 

Let us go hence Sagt und t)on l^ier fortgel^en 

He sailed to Genoa, [from] (Sr fu^r nad) ©enuo, Don ba nad^ 
hence to Marseilles iD^^arfeiUed 

2. = from this time : 

A week hence ; a year hence 3n einet SBo(^e; in einem Sal^re 

3. = for this reason, batjer, bc^^atb, bc^hjegen : 

He is faithful to his friends, @r bleibt feinen greunben treu, ba' 
hence they are diso faithful l^er ftnb fte audi i^m treu 
to him 
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170. Howeyer. I. Adv. 1. = in whatever manner, 

toiCr iDie aui), tok anif immer, tote aud^ mv, tpte nut immer ; 

see 165, 3, and 220 : 

However he may do it, It will SEtte er es aud^ anfangen maf), eS 

be a difficult piece of wofIe mirb eine f djioicrige Arbeit toerben 

Howeyer that may be 9^ie bem ou^ ffin mag^ mie ftti^ bad 

QU(^ Der^alteu mag 

2. = m whatever degree, tote [auctj], fo [quc^] ; see 165, 

3 and 220: 

However beautiful she was SBte fc^on fU [and(l toar, or fo f 49n 

fie [au(i^] mar 
However diligently he studied @o fieigtg er [auc^] fiubtrrte 

a. The same effect may be produced by no^ fo ever so 
much : 

However rich he may be, he (Sr mag nodi fo reic^ fein, er toirb 

will be punished for this bo(i^ fiir biefed Serbn(!^eit befhaft 

crime toerben 

Every remark, however unim- 3ebe no4 fo untoid^tige i^emerfung 

portant, was reported in the tourbe in ben iERorgengeitimgen be* 

morning papers ric^tet 

II. Conj. 1. With much emphasis, = however that 
may he, toic bem an6) fein mag (see above, 1, 1), or tro^bem, 
trofe oHebem : 

However, I will pardon you Xro^bem {or tro$ aHebem) totU 16^ 
once more btr noc^ einmal t)ergei^en 

2. With less emphasis, = but, bod^, jebod^, aber, affeiit ; 
bod^ and aQeiii, in this sense, should stand at the begin- 
ning of the clause, jeborf) and aber have the same freedom 
of position as the English however : 

He was, however, very fond of (Sr mar {eboc^ ein grower iDtuftllteb* 
music baber, or bo<^ mar er ein grower 

a^ufinieb^aber 
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The enemy, howeTer, did not !Z)o4 f4iett vm» bet Seiiib nid^t gu 
seem to notice Q8 betnerten, or aQein ber getnb 

f(^en un9 nid^t ju bemtrten 

171. If. Conj. 1. Usually totxm, followed by the im- 
perfect or pluperfect subjunctive when the condition is 
not realized (see 118); the following hypothetical clause 
is often introduced by f o (see 140) : 

If he comes, I shall go away ^enn er lommt, [fo] ge^e td^ fort 

If I were rich, I should travel SBenn 14 reid^ Mxt, [fo] tviirbe i4 

for several years tne^rere 3a^re reif en 

If I had not known him so fBeim i4 i^n nid^t fo gut gefatmt 

weU, I should have lent him (fitte, [fo] ^fitte id^ i^m ba9 ®elb 

the money gette^en 

2. Instead of tuenn with the dependent order (see 236), 

the interrogative order is often used to express a condition 

(see 235, 2) ; in that case, jo is very regularly used at the 

beginning of the principal clause : 

Stommt er, fo ge^e 14 fort 
SB&re 14 reid^, fo toilrbe 14 me^rere 3a^re reifen 
^fitte 14 i^n ni4t fo gut getannt, fo ^atte i4 ibm bad ®e(b geliel^en 
Compare toith the sentences under 1. 

3. The conditional clause may, of course, follow the 
hypothetical clause ; in that case, however, the interroga- 
tive order is not used except to express a condition not 
realized : 

34 g^^c fort, ^^^^ ^ lommt 

34 tvflrbe me^rere 3a^re reifen, toenn i4 rei4 tvfire, or toare 14 rei4 
34 ^filte l^m bad ®elb gegeben, tveim 14 l^n nl4t fo gut gefannt f^Sitte, 
or Ifittt 14 l^n nl4t fo gut getannt 

[ Compare wUh the sentences under 1. 

4 Tor as if, see 152, 2 c. 

5. In indirect questions both if and whether should be 
translated by o6 : 
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The general wished to find out !S)er General tufitifd^te gu erfa^n, 
whether the enemy wonld ob ber geinb ben n&f^flen SJ^orgen 
attack in the morning or not attgreifen toiirbe, ober nic^t 

Ask that man if he can show gragen ©ieben SRann bort> ab er 
OB the way to the station un9 ben SBeg nad^ bem liBa^n^ofe 

aeigen lann 

* • • ■ 

172. In. I. Adv. 1. 3)rinncn ; after a verb express- 
ing motion, l)inein, herein (see 133) : 

I called : " Come in " 3d^ ricf : ^©ercln" 

She rushed in, in great excite- @ie filtrate in grower ^ufreguug 

ment herein 

I went in to help him 3d^ ging ^tnein, um tl^m 3U ^elfen 

Tou were not in (at home) 2)u tuarji ntc^t gu ^QU[e 

2. In certain familiar phrases, ju . . . l)ercin, t)tncin : 

He came in [by] the door (St fam gnr XlfHx herein 

II. Prep. 1. Usually in, contracted with bent to im : 

in the bottle in ber glafc^e in Asia in ^{ien 

in the book im ^itc^e in summer im @ommer 

in school in ber @d^ule in three weeks in brei Sodden 

in Berlin in Berlin 

2. To express the time of day, use either the genitive 

(see 60) or on : 

in the morning am SJ^orgen in the day-time am Sage, or bet 

in the evening am ^benb Sage 

But 

in the night in ber 9{a4t, or bet SHad^t 

3. In a language, Quf : 

He answered in German (St anttoortete auf !S)eutfd^ 

What do you call this in Ger- ^SHe nemtt man {or tote ^eigt) bie9 
man? ^ing auf 2)eutf(l^ ? 

But 
In German there are two de- 3m 2)eutf4en gibt ed gtnet ^tUna* 
clensions tionen 
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.4. In with a verbal noun in -ing should be translated 
by bci with a verbal noun in -^ji (see 128, 2), or by a sub- 
ordinate clause introduced by a suitable conjunction (see 
128, 5) ; the former construction should be chiefly used 
when time or an accompanying circumstance is to be 
expressed : 

®eim fiberfetjen bieferturgen @teQe 
ntac^te er fiinf Seller 

2)er gfirfl hmit9 feine J!Iugl^eit bo* 
burd^, bag er ben geinb mit ®fite 
be^anbelte 



In translating this short pas- 
sage he made five mistakes 

The prince showed his wisdom 
in treating his enemies kind- 

5. Idioms: 

in appearance bem Hnfd^etne 

nad^ 
in comparison im )8ergleid^e 
in conclusion gum @d^Iuffe, 

^d^ltegtic^ 
in the country (not in another 

country) im ^anbe 
In the country (not in the city) 

auf bem Sanbe 
in honor of the king bem ^5« 

nige gu (S^ren 
in a hurry in groger (Stie, eitig 
be in a hurry iir groger (Sile 

fein, groge (Site ^aben 
in this manner auf biefe (or 

fol^e) SBeife 
there is nothing in it e9 ifl 



in my opinion nac^ meiner ^nfid^t 

in press imter bet ^t^ffc 

in print gebructt; not in print (aU 

sold) bergrtffen 
in the reign (of) unter ber 3lc« 

glcrung 
in short fur) 
in time (on time) ju reciter S^t, 

jur red^teu iJ^it, rec^taeltlg ; (in 

future) mit ber 3cit 
in times past, in former times 

fru^er, e^emald 
in olden times in (or gu) alien 

3citen 
in truth' tt)a^rl^af tig 
in this way anf biefe {or foUe) 
• SBeife • 



nid^td baran 

173. Initead^ Adv. and Instead of, Prep. 1. In German, 
anftatt is used as a preposition only ; hence bpth the ad- 
verb instead and the preposition instead of should be 
rendered by anftntt with a genitive ; for anftatt. on ©telle 
may be substituted : 
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Instead of his father, his Snffott fHnf« IBatM trot feine 

mother entered the room SDlutter in9 Bimtner 

He meant to take qainine, but (Sr tooUte (S^inin ne^men, nalfin 

took arsenic instead abet anflatt beffen {see 82) Srfenif 

His nephew could not go, so @ein 9{effe fonnte tii^t binge^ii, 

he sent a friend instead be^^tb fanbte er einen feiner 

grmnbe anflatt feiner, or an 
feiner ^teUe 

2. After instead of, a verbal noun in ^'tI;^ should be 
rendered by an infinitive with gu ; see 128, 5 a. 

174. Into. Prep. 3n, often strengthened by a suit- 
able adverb (see 134, 3) : 

He feU into the water (Sx flel in ba« Saffer 

This tavern feU into disrepute 2)iefed SBirtd^aud tarn in fibetn 9luf 

The general sent an officer into 2)er ©eneral f (^id te einen £>f fijier 

the city to demand its snr- in bie @tabt l^inein, nm fie |ur 

render dbergabe aufgnforbem 



175. Like. Adv. Like may be expressed in two ways: 

1. By gleid^, sometimes called a preposition (see 137, 2), 
properly an adjective in apposition and therefore unin- 
flected (see 18, 2), and governing a dative (see 73), which 
may precede or follow ; this construction is more often 
used when the comparison has reference to the subject 
of the sentence than when it has reference to any other 
part 

2. By n?te as, which requires the two elements of the 

comparison to be in the same case : 

He rushed up the stairs like a f&it ein SBa^fhmiger {or glei^ 
madman einent Salrnftnnigen, or rinem 

SBa^nflnnigen gteic^) fiurgte er 
bie Xxt)fpt ^inauf 
He treated me like a school- (Sr be^anbelte ntic^ toit einen ®divU 
soj iungen 
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a. SBic may be strengthened by a preceding ebenfo or 

gcrabc, jvst, and the second part of the comparison is very 

often introduced by f o : 

like his mother, Goethe had Sie (or gerabe toie, or ebenfo koie) 
hrown hair and dark lustrous f eine Wiwiitt, fo ^atte avL&^ ® oet^e 
eyes brauned $aar unb bunfle fttii« 

telnbe 9[ugen 

176. MucL Adv. When expressing degree, not meas- 
urable quantity, much, very much should generally be 
rendered by jc^r, otherwise by t)icl : 

She was very much grieved @ie toar fe^r belfimmert 

I respect him very much 3d^ ac^te i^n fe^r [^od^] 

He is much (t.e. highly) re- (Sr ifi je^r geac^tet 

spected 

He is much (i. e. by many, or (Sr ifl \At\ t^erletttnbet 

in many ways) maligned 

177. ITeither [. . . nor]. I. Fron. See 40. 

II. Conj. 1. Neither . . . nor, ttJcbcr . • . nod^ : 

She was neither industrious @ie toar koeber t^^ifitg ito4 begabt 

nor talented 

I am neither rich, nor have I 34 ^^^ tofber rri^, no(^ b^be tc^ 

any desire to become so ^erlangen banad), e9 ju iperbrn 

2. Not . . . neither, not . . . nor, nic^t . • . unb auc^ iiic^t : 

I did not go to the concert last 34 tt)ar geflem Sbenb nic^t im 
night, neither (nor) can I go (Soncert unb ^eute Sbenb (ann i^ 
to-day au4 nic^t ^inge^n 

178. Of. Prep. See 57 flf. 

179. Off. I. Adv. 1. = distant, tocit tocg, cntfcmt : 

Far off , a great way off !9Q3eit roeg; koeit t>ou ^ier, t^on ba, 

Don bort 

2. = away, after verbs of removal, tt)Cg, fort, batjon : 
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He hurried off to catch the (Sr rilte baDon (or fort), um ben 

train 3w0 3" erreic^en 

He got off with his life (Sr tarn mit bem Seben bat^on 

3. = dovm, ^erab, l^eruntcr, ^inab, l)inuntcr (see 133) : 

He fell off and broke his leg <Sr fiel ^erunter unb brad^ bad $eiti 

4. Idioms: 

Off and on Kb unb gu; balb fo, balb fo 

He is well off - (Sr ifl in guten UmflSnben 

Everything went off well Wlt9 ging gut ah, or Don flatten 

Take off one's hat ©einen $ut abne^men 

Take off one's coat, one's hoots ©etnen ^ocf, ferine @tief el aue^te^en 

I most be off now 3d^ mug iti^t fort 

Put off, delay ^erfc^teben, ^inaudfc^ieben 

II. The preposition off should be rendered by tjott, 

strengthened by a suitable adjective or adverb from 

among those mentioned above (see 134, 3) : 

The tavern is a mile off the S)a« SlSirtd^aud ifl eine ^dk Don 

road ber ?anbflra6c entfcrnt 

He jumped off the horse (Sr f^rang t)om ^ferbe l^erunter 

180. On. I. Adv. 1. In phrases like to have on, put 

on, an or auf ; see below, II, 1 and 2 : 

She had a white dress on @ie ^atte ein tveiged ^leib an 

He put his fur cap on (Sr fe^te feine $elgmii4§e auf 

2. = forward, further, fort, n?ettcr, DortDfirte: 

They marched on imtil it be- @ie marft^iertcn toelter U9 t9 bttn- 

came dark fel tt^urbe 

I went on reading 3d^ fuftr fort ju Icfen 

And so on Unb {o totiUt 

From now on ®on jetjt an 

IT* Prep* 1.= close by, or touching, an object, an : 

Cologne is on -the Rhine j?5In Uegt am ^f^tin 

The picture hangs on the wall S)a« ©itb ftangt on ber SBanb 

I knocked on the door 3d^ flo^fte an ble Xf^Ux 



i. 
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2.= on top off or resting on, Quf : 

The book is lying on the table !S)a9 Su4 tiegt auf bent %i\6) 



A stork has his nest on the 

roof of the church 
Go and lay this book on my 

desk 



(Sin @tor(^ ^at fein iRefl auf bent 

S)ad^e ber ^rd^e 
®e^en @te ^in unb legen @ie bied 

8u4 auf ntetn $ult 



8. To denote time, an (see 60) : 

On Monday Snt SD^ontag 

On a fine morning 



On the first of April 

4. = about, fi6cr : 

A treatise on electricity 



^n fluent fc^dnen 9J2orgen, or eine« 

f45nen a^^orgend 
f[m erften S^ril 



(Sine ^(bl^onblung fiber bie (Slectrt- 
cltat 



5. On with a verbal noun in -^ng should be rendered 
by a subordinate clause introduced by ali8 ; see 128, 5. 

6. Idioms: 



on account [of] toegen 

on no account unter (ektenUm* 

fianben 
on board an Sorb 
call on one (visit) befuc^en, 

(summon) anfforbern 
on this condition unter biefer 

Sebingnng 
on the contrary int ©egenteil 
on foot 2U Sug 
on hand t)orr£itig 
on the one hand anf ber einen 

@elte, elncrfetW 



on horseback gu ^ferbe, ride on 

horseback rriten 
on land auf bent li^anbe, am l^anbe^ 

an bad l^anb 
on this occasion bei btef er ©elegen* 

^eit 
on my part ntclnerfeltg 
on purpose abftc^tUd^, niit $(bft(^t 
on shore auf bent l^anbe, am H'anbe, 

an ba9 !?aub 
on one side auf ber einen ®eite 
on a sudden ^I5^U(^ 
on these terms unter btefen 9e« 

btngungen 



181. Only. Ady. 1. 9?ur: 

Only five miles from here gfJur filnf 9)>{eilen toon l^ler 

If I had only known it ffienn id^ e« nnr genjugt Wttr 
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In optative sentences like the last, the Grerman nur is 
even more common than the English only, 

2. = not yet more than, crft : 

I had only read a few pages 34 ^tte erfl meniae ^eiten gefefen, 

when he retomed qI9 er gurudttam 

She was only three years old @ie toax erfl brei Sa^re att, aid 

when her mother died i^re SKutter fiarb 

3. Be careful not to confound the adjective only with 

the adverb ; the former is einjig : 

The only reliable work on this S)ad ein^ige )ut>erttif|tge SSerf fiber 
subject is by a Frenchman btefen ©egeuflanb ifl Don etnem 

grangofen gef^rteben 

182. Out I. Adv. 1. Ordinarily, braufeen; after 

verbs expressing motion, l^iuQUi^, l^erQUi^ (see 133) : 

Out on the ocean 2)rQugen Quf bem Wlttxt 

Out in the fields 2)rattgen Quf ben {^elberu 

He rushed out into the street (Sr flfir^te auf bte ^trage l^inaud 

I will call him out 3d^ n)itt il^n l^eraudrufen 

2. With certain verbs, in certain senses (see 131), au^ ; 

likewise in certain idioms : 

Mr. S. is going out now ^err ®. gel^t {e^t aud 

I was out (not at home) 3(^ toar an^, ni(^t gu ^auie, au9ge« 

gangen 
The fire is out S)a« geuer Ijl ou« 

School is out ^ie ^ult ifl au« 

II. Out of. Prep. 1. = outside of, aufeer^alb : 

We live three miles out of the SBtr n^ol^nen brei SJ^eiten augerl^alb 
city ber @tabt 

2. After a verb expressing motion, out of may be ex- 
pressed by aui8 . . . \)txa\x^, \)inan^ (see 133) : 

The child fell out of the car- S)a9 Ifinb flel and bem 93agen 
ria|;e 4erau9 
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a. In many expressions, however, ju . . . J)txaM, f)xmn^ 

. . at, out . . .ly should be 



is more common, and out 
rendered in the same way : 

We rode out of the city 

The duke was driyen out of 
the country 

The girl went out by the back 
door 

I was looking out of the win- 
dow 



SBir ritten gut @tabt ^inattS 

2)er ^ergog tourbe gum Sanbe (in* 

avA gejiogt 
tM iRfib^en gUig gur ^tertl^ilt 

^inaus 
34 fa^ 3um ^fier ^Uutud 



3. Out of = from^ on account of, ouiS : 

Out of malice Ibtf ©il^beKfrettbe 

Out of love 9[u9 Siebe 

4 To express material, auiS : 

This bridge is built out of steel 2Hf f e fdxMt ifl au9 €>tal^ gebant 

5. To he out of (lack) is ntd^t mel^r ^aben : 

I am out of paper 34 ^abe Teht ^^ler me^r 



6. Idioms: 

out of breath auger Stent 
out of business nic^t me^r im 

<9ef4aft 
out of humor jd^le^t ge(aunt, 

Welter Saune (fee 59, 8) 
out of office ni^t mebr im Xmt 
out of practice auger ttbung 



out of print t^ergrtff en 

out of sight — out of mind auS 

ben 9ugen — aus bent @inn 
out of tune Derfiintmt 
out of the way (secluded) abge^* 

legen, entlegen 



183. Outside. L Adv. See 211, L 

II. Oatsideof. Prep. 1. = not vriihin, au^erl^alb; 
see 211, II, 1. 
2. = not including, au^er ; see 158, 2. 

184. Over. I. Adv. 1. = on the other side, bru6cn ; 
after verbs expressing motion, j^crubctr ^inuber (see 133) : 
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My father lives over there Tldn $ater tuo^nt bortrbruben 

He is over (e. g. over the river) (gr ijl briiben 

We sailed over to England fBtr fegelten nad^ (Snglanb l^inflber 

My wife is coming over next ^tint grau fomtnt ncid^fled ^^^^* 
spring ia^r ^ediber 

2. = past, Dorbei, tjorubcr, au^ : 

The performance was over at S)ie ^orfleHung toav utn ge^n U^r 
ten o'clock tjoriiber 

3. = left, uftrig : 

Fifty baskets were left over S^nfgtg StMt toaren jibrig ge* 

btieben 

4 = over again, tiod^ etnmal: 

We had to do it all over Sir mugten ed aHed no4 einmal 

ma^en 

II. Prep. Generally, flBcr, often strengthened, after 
verbs expressing motion, by a foUowipg ^cruBcr, l^iniibcr 
(see 133 and 134, 3) : . 

His father's portrait hung over 2)a« 5Bllbni« feine« S5ater« ^Ing 

the sofa iiber bent @ofa 

We walked over the bridge Sir gingcu fiber blc 55rfl(fc Rin* 

fiber] 

The horse came running over S)o« ¥ferb lorn fiber bie 35rfi(fe 

the bridge [^erflber] gerannt 

Over eighty members were fiber ac^tgig ST^ttglteber toaxm an» 

present luefenb 

Frederick II. ruled over Prussia griebric^ XL regierte fiber ^reugeu 

from 1740—1786 tjon 1740—1786 

He mourned over this loss till (Sr tranerte fiber biefen ^erlufl bid 

he died jtt feinem Sobc 

Over night Uber iRoc^t 

185. Past I. Adv. = by, see 162, 1, 2. 

II. Prep. 1. = by, see 162, II, 3. 

2. = beyond, me^r aU, fiber . . . ^inau§ (see 134, 3) : 
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Your father must be past sev- 2)eUi ^ater tnug Uber (or me^r a\%) 

enty Pebgig 3a^rc olt feln 

A quarter past seven (Sin ^iertel na4 fteben; see 168. 6 

186. Bather. Adv. 1. = preferably, licbcr ; also ct)cr, 

especially when followed by ate than : 

I bad rather stay at home 3c^ bleibe tieber gu ^aufe 

The prisoner said, he would 2)er ©efongenc fogte, er ttjflrbe eber 

rather die than betray his (or licbcr) flcrbcn, al9 feln SBater* 

country lanb t^erraten 

a. The ideas expressed in English by like to, prefer to, 

like best to are most conlmonly expressed in German by 

the adverbs gern, lieber, ant Ue6ften (see 102, 2 a, and 105, 

3 a): 

I like to teach, but I like bet- 3cb le^rc itoax gem, abet Id^ flu« 
ter (or I prefer) to study, bicre no^ llcber, unb Id^ rclfe am 
and I like best to travel llebflen 

2. After a negative, e{)er should be used : 

The next morning he was no 2)cn nSd^flcn SJ^orgen glng e9 ll^m 
better, rather worse nlc^t bcffcr, e^cr fc^llmmcr 

3. = more, mef)r, c^cr ; = more correctly, t)iclmct)r : 

He came rather {or more) be- (Sr tarn mc^r, n)clt cr ntugtc, atd 

cause he must, than because tt^cU cr tDoQte 

he wished to come 
He is a German, or rather an @r l{l eln !S)fntf(^er, obcr titctmebr 

American of German descent eln '2lmcrltancr Don beutfc^cr %b* 

tunft 

4. = somewhat, cttpaS, jicmlid^, ganj, which are often 
qualified by cigentlid^ really : 

His account of the matter was @eln Scrld^t Don bcr ©ad^e toar 

rather amusing [elgentlld^] ganj amitfant 

He has rather good taste in (Sr ^at glcmll^ guten ®t\^mad in 

literary matters Utterarlfc^en 2)ingen 
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5. The rather, urn fo mct)r, urn fo cf)cr (see 191) : 

The president felt compelled 5S>n ^rdftbent fil^lte, ha% er gegen 

to be just to the accused, the ben ^tngetlagten flered)t fetn tntifFr, 

rather because he personally urn fo me^r, ba er i^n )>erf 5ttUcf| 

disliked him nid^t leiben tnod^te 

187. Scarcely. Adv. Scarcely,hardly, faum. A fol- 
lowing subordinate clause, introduced by when, should be 
rendered, in German, by a principal clause introduced by 
fo or, more rarely, by ba (see 140) : 

He had scarcely (or scarcely (gr ^ottc laum (or faum l^attc er) 
had he) given the order, ben ^efe^l gegeben, fo Xoax ber« 
when it was executed felbe fd^on andgefd^rt 

188. Since. I. Adv. 1. = since then, fcitbem, fcit^cr : 

I have not seen him since 3d^ \iioibt i^n feitbetn (or feit^er) 

nic^t gefe^en 

2. = ago, t)or with the dative : 

Many years since Sor tjielen 3a^ren 

II. Prep, ©cit ; tjon ... an : 

Since my childhood @eit inelner ^inbl^elt 

Since the beginning $on SCnfang an 

III. Conj. 1. When used in a purely temporal sense, 
sincejis> fcit or jcitbcm : 

Since my brother spent a year @elt ntein ©ruber ein 3ci^r in 

in Germany, he has been !5)eutfcftlanb xoox, tntereffteyt (see 

much interested in German 106) er ftc^ fe^r fiir beutfc^e ^^o> 

politics litil 

Since I have lived in the sub- @eitbent 14 in ber ©otftabt mo^ne, 

urbs, I have seen but little l^aht i6) i^n nur ttenig gefe^en 
of him 

2. When since expresses cause, it should b.e translated 
by ba: 
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Since he Ib my friend, I most 2)q er tnein f^reunb ifl, fo {see 140) 
help him mug td^ i^m ^elfen 



189. So. I. Adv. 1. To 
generally fo: 

I am not so tired as I was last 

night 
Will you he so kind as to lend 

me your umhrella ? 
So much the better 
If that is so, we have no time 

to lose 
Is that so ? {Exclamation) 
She was so feeble that she had 

to be carried home 



denote manner or degree^ 

34 bin nid^t fo milbe^Qld ic^ gefieni 

^benb tt^ar 
Pollen <^ie fo gut fein, mir 3I)ren 

9{egenf(^irm gu leif^en? 
Urn fo beffer ; see 191 
SSenn bad {or bent) fo ifl, [fo] l^aben 

roir leine 3^tt in tjerlieren 
@o ? or mttiidi ? 
<^te tDor fo \dirt>a^, bag man fte 

na4 ^Ckufe tragen ntugte 



2. To represent, without emphasis, a preceding word or 
an idea previously expressed, use cj5 (see 29, 1 c) : 

34 ^tQ telegrapl^ifren, toenn @ie 
tDilnfr&en, bag i^ e9 tl^ue, or, 
Hmply, totnn @te e9 lofluf^en 

(Sr ivar tmmer ein unangene^mer 
TUv\di, unb tourbe t9 no4 me^r, 
at9 er fetued Ontel9 ^ermogen 
erbte 



I will telegraph, if you wish 
me to do so 

He was always disagreeable, 
and became still more so 
when he inherited his uncle's 
fortune 



II. Conj. 1. Coordinating, = thiis, therefore, oljo, unb 
^0, be^Ijalb : 

You were not at home, so I 2)u ttjarfl nid^t ju ^aufc, unb fo (or 
went away again alfo, bed^alb) ging id^ luieber fort 

2. Subordinating, = so that, fo i>a% bamit (see 113, 2 

and 3) : 

I drew the curtain, so he might 3c^ 3og ben ^or^ang \>ox, bamit er 
not see me mi4 nid^t ffil^ 

190. That Conj. 1. Ordinarily, baft (see 114 flf.) : 
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I know that he is rich 

I thought that you had left for 

Berlin 
I hope that you will soon come 

again 



34 wcig, bag er rcld^ Ifl 

3(^ bad^te, bag bu nad^ Berlin ab' 

gereifi to(irefl 
3d) ^offe, bag bu batb toieber !om« 

men tt^irfi 



2. [So] that, f bafe ; [in order] that, fo bag, bamit (see 
113, 2 and 3) : 

3c4 tear fo iiberrafd^t, bag id^ taunt 

fpred^en tonnte 
@cin SBatcr inar arm, \t> bag er ben 

jtnaben nic^t in bie 2>&\vAt f c^idten 

fonnte 
3d^ mugte mid^ etien, bamit id^ ben 

3ug nid^t Derfaumte, or urn ben 

3ug uic^t ivL t)erfaumen 



I was so surprised that I could 

hardly speak 
His father was poor, so that 

he could not send the boy to 

school 
I had to hurry [so or in order] 

that I might not lose the 

train 



191. The. Adv. 1. Simple the, before a comparative. 



um fo, or befto : 

Goethe sought to win Herder's 
respect, the more so as the 
latter treated him somewhat 
contemptuously 

All the better 



©oet^e fud^te |td^ (see 72, a) ^er« 
ber9 ^(^tung ^u ern)erben, um fo 
mel^r, aid biefer t^n ettt)a« Der« 
dd^ttid^ be^anbelte 

2)eflo beffer, or umfo beffer 



2. If two clauses are connected by the correlatives the 
. . . the, ascertain first which of the two is the subordi- 
nate, which the principal clause ; the former should be 
introduced by je, the latter by befto or umfo ; when both 
clauses are very short, je . . . je is sometimes used ; pay 
attention to the order of words (see 221 and 236) : 

The more he learned, the more 3e mel^r er lemte, beflo beftftclbener 

modest he became n^urbe er 

You will like him the better, (Sr mirb bir um fo mc^r gefatlen, ic 

the longer you know him lauger bu i^u tennfl 

The sooner, the better 3e e^er, je beffer 
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192. There. Adv. 1. SDort, with less force ba ; after 
a verb of motion (see 132) bortf)in, bat)in, or, with less 
force, simply l^in ; another adverb of place never precedes, 
but follows, bort and ba : 

Here and there $ier unb bort, w ^ier unb ba 

My aunt lives up there 3J2eine 2^Qnte mol^nt bort (or ba) 

oben 
I came from there 3(4 tcim Don bort[4er], w Don ba 

[l)er] 
I am going there 3d^ ge^e bort^in, fyr bal^tn, or ^in 

a. After a noun, (here maybe rendered by the adjec- 
tive bortig : 

The authorities there %\t bortigen ®e^5rben 

2. Compounds (see 136) : 

thereabouts, (o/ pUux) ba \fix* therefrom baDon 

utn, (ofiiwrnber) ungeffi^r therein barin 

thereafter banac^ thereof baDon 

thereat babel, bariiber; see 168 thereupon barauf 

therefore, adv. bedtt^egen, baftir; therewith bamit 

wni, alfo, folglic^ 

3. The unaccented, so-called " expletive " there, which 
is used before the verb when the subject follows, should 
be rendered by the impersonal ei§, followed by the verb, 
which must agree in number with the logical subject fol- 
lowing (see 82 and 223) : 

There lay several open books (S9 tagen nte^rere aufgefc^tagene 

on the table 8ild^er auf bem 2:if(6e 

There followed two chapters (Sd folgten gtt)e{ jfapitel fiber Jtlop* 

on Klopstock and Lessing {lo(! unb ^efftng 

a. But c^ should be omitted whenever any other ele- 
ment of the sentence precedes the verb; there should 
then remain untranslated : 
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Once, there came two beggars 

to our door 
When he arrived, there were 

many people at the station 

to greet him 
Beside the doctor, there were 

three persons in the room 



(Sinmat lamen (or t9 tamett einntat) 
itoti Settler an unfere Xt)iire 

^19 er anlam, tt^aren Diele ^tnte aiif 
bent i@a§nI)ofe, iljn gu begrilSen 

Suger bent 2)o!tor n^aren brei $er« 
foncn Im 3i««incr 



193. There is {there are) may be translated by c8 ift 
(e^ finb), or by c^ gibt. 

1. (S^ ift, cig finb are used as in English th^re is, there 

are, according as the logical subject is in the singular or 

in the plural ; in either case, e§ should be omitted when 

any other element of the sentence precedes the verb : 

There is a vast difference be- @9 ifl tin unge^eurer Unterfd^ieb 

gmifc^eu btefen beiben Sfinbem 
(S9 n)Qren gu iener 3ctt tyitlt ft^dne 
fBiVbtx in biefer ©aderie 



tween these two countries 
There were, at that time, many 

fine pictures in this gallery 
But 
At that time, there were many 

fine pictures in this gallery 



3tt {ener 3ftt luaren ulele f(^5ne 
i^ilber in biefer ©atterie 



2. In the expression eS gt6t, e§ is consistently treated 
as the grammatical subject; it is never omitted, but 
stands either before or after the verb, as the rules for the 
arrangement of the sentence may require (see 222 a) ; the 
verb always remains in the singular, and the logical sub- 
ject stands in the accusative as the grammatical object of 
gibt: 

There is a better road, viz. 
along the Neckar 

Formerly, there were more in- 
dependent cities in Germany 
than now 

When there were no railroads 
and telegraphs 



@d gibt einen befferen SBeg^ nSmrit^ 

ben 92ecfar entlang 
f$riil)er gab ed meljr freie @t&bte in 

!£>eutf4Ianb a\9 ietjt 

^19 ed no4 leine (Sifenbol^nen unb 
Selegrapl^en gab 
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IM. It is somewhat difficult to define the difference 
between the use of ti ift (ei^ finb) and that of eS gt6t. 

1. In accordance with the original meaning of the verb, 

e^ gibt is often used to denote that something is produced 

by, or follows from, certain conditions : 

A quarrel ensued (Sd gab @trftt 

A terrible confusion was the (S9 gab eine ffirt^terUd^e SertDirrung 
consequence 

2. On the other hand, eiS ift (eig finb) should be used 
when the predicate is an adjective ; and when the predi- 
cate is a past participle, fetn or toerben should be used ac- 
cording to 92 : 

There were many of my friends & toaren t»ie(e t^on meinen gremt* 

present ben gegenmartig 

There were many persons (S9 tDurben t)tele ^erfonen getdtet 

killed or injured ober tiermunbet 

3. @!^ gi6t is used to denote the existence of a subject, 

either in general (when no place is specified), or in its 

natural surroundings : 

There are white elephants (Sd gibt toeige (Ste^^anten 

There are lions in Africa, but (S9 gibt l^dmen in ^frila^ aber nid^t 

not in Europe in (Suro^ 

There are about 180 mUlions (S« gibt ungeffibr 180 aRiUionen 

of Mohammedans in the iDlo^ammebauer in ber SSelt 

world 

There are men who would (S9 gibt SRenf^en, bie bad Inerbieten 

gladly accept this offer gem annebmen tt)urben 

There are flowers that eat & gibt ^lumen, ivel^e Snfetten 

insects freffen 

There are edible birds'-nests & gibt egbare !93ogelnefier 

4. (^^ ift (eS finb) is used to denote the accidental or 
temporary existence, in a specified place, of a subject 
which might as naturally be in another place : 
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There are white elephants in @9 fmb tveige (Step^anten in biefer 

this menagery SJ^enagerie 

There are fifteen persons in (£9 ftnb f unfje^tt $erfonen in biefem 

this room 3^iii^i^^ 

There are beautiful flowers in (S9 ftnb {d^one $tumen in biefent 

this bouquet ©trauge 

There is a bird's-nest in this & ifl ein ^ogelnefl in btefem 

tree ©aumc 

a. But notice the common formula : 
There was once a man who, etc. (S9 mar einmal ein 3J2ann, bet ic* 

5. There are many less definite cases in which either 
c8 gibt or ciS ift (e§ finb) should be used according as the 
conditions seem to approach those stated under 3 or those 
stated under 4. In some cases the one expression would 
be nearly as correct as the othei. 

195. While the construction explained in 192, 3 is 
more common than the corresponding English construc- 
tion with there, there are on the other hand numerous 
cases in which there is {there are) should not be translated 
either by ei§ ift (e§ finb) or e§ gibt More definite expres- 
sions are to be preferred, and the student is advised to 
make use of such, whenever they readily suggest them- 
selves : 

There is a bridge across the f6ti ^5In fii^rt (leads) eine ^riidfe 

Bhine near Cologne fiber ben W^dii 

There are twelve companies in (Sin ^Regiment §at gtvotf (2[om« 

a regiment pagnien 

There is Frussic acid in peach- $^rft4!erne entl^alten (contain) 

stones ^tauf&ure 

In that year there was a great 3n {enem 3a(re (errfd^te (ruled, 
famine prevailed) eine groge ^unger^uot 

a. It is, especially, often necessary to contract there is 
{there are) with a following relative clause into a single 
clause : 
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The teacher asked how many S)er Secret fragte, toie ))iete in 

had been in Germany, and it !£)eut{(j^lanb getoefen feien^ unb e9 

appeared that there were gcigte ftd^, bag nur filtif Don un« 

only five of us, who had ever je ba geltiefen toaxtn 
been there 

196i Though. Gonj. 1. = althotLgh; see 150. 

2. With less emphasis, = however, bod^, jebod^, a6er, 
altcin (see 170, II, 2): 

I have seen him since he was 3c^ l^abe il^n gefel^en, feitbem er ftd^ 

married, though very rarely Ucr^ctratct Iftat, abcr tiur fcltcn 

I have paid the bill, though un- ^d) ^abe bte S^ec^nung bega^tt, iebod^ 

willingly iiur ungem 

3. For as though, see 152, 2 c, 

197. Through, and Thronghont I. Adv. 1. S)urd^, 
l^inburc^ (see 130 and 131) : 

The president will pass through 2)er $ra{tbent lommt morgen friil^ 
to-morrow morning [I)ier] burd^ 

If the town is unoccupied, we SBenn blc @tabt unbcfe(jt l|l, fo 
are to march through without foQen toir oI)ne und aufgu^dten 
stopping burd^marfd^ieren, or ^inburc^ mar* 

fd^lcrcn 

a. 3)urd^ forms with verbs both genuine and "sepa- 
rable" compounds, sometimes without essential difference 
in meaning ; the genuine compounds, however, are always 
transitive. See below, II, 1 a. 

2. ThroiLghout, in aUen ©ingen, in aUen ©tfidten, buret)- 
auig, burc^meg : 

The fellow acted throughout 2)cr ^crl ^anbeltc biird^wcg tote citi 
like a coward Seigltng 

II. Prep. 1. S)urc^, often strengthened by a following 
burc^ or tiinburd^ (see 134, 3) : 
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The cH>tain was shot thronf^ ^x ^cui|»tmann murbc bnt^ ben 

the arm 9[nn gef^offen 

Sigiud rode without fear ^igttrb ritt o^nt gur^t bttc4 ^ic 

through the wall of flames gkunmenmauer tinbiirdk 

Through his interccBsion 2)ur4 fetne Sermittdung 

a. The preposition through may often be rendered by 
the adverb burc^ (see above, 1, 1 a) : 

We have run through the whole Sir ftnb bnr4 ben gangen SBalb ge« 



forest 

I haye sought through the 
whole library 

198. Till, Until I. Prep. 

We had to wait till seven 

o'clock 
From mom till eYening, till 

midnight 

2. Not untU, erft : 

The mistake was not discovered 
until the next morning 

IL Conj. 1. Sis : 

We had to wait till the carriage 
returned 



laufen, or loir ^ben ben gangen 
SBalb bnrt^Iaufen 
3^ fiabt bie gange ^ibtiot^e! bnr4« 
fu^t, or buv^gefud^t 

1. f8\9, bid 3U (see 199, 4 b) : 
SBir mnfiten bid fteben U^r n^orten 

iBont SRotgen M snm ^enb, bi9 
9)>ttttema4t 



!£>er Srrtum tonxht erfl ben nSd^flen 
9Rorgen entbedtt 



Sir mugten u^arten, bi9 bet SBagen 
Snriicifam 

6. Not until, nid^t e^cr ate biS, or, more commonly, crft 
ate, crft tocnn (see 205, II), erft nad^bem; erft may be 
strengthened by a preceding immer, if a thing is said to 
have occurred repeatedly : 



His innocence was not dis- 
covered until he had spent 
five years in prison 

He never paid his debts till he 
was compelled to do so 



@eine Unfd^ulb tt)urbe erfl entbe(ft, 
al9 (or nac^bem) ev fd^on fiinf 
3a(re im ©efftngnifTe pgebra^t 
l^tte 

@r begal^tte feine @4ulben immer 
erfl, xotxm, er bajn ge^wnngen 
tourbe 
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199. To. Prep. In many cases, to marks the indirect 
object; it should then be rendered by the simple dative; 
see 63. When the simple dative cannot be used, to should 
be translated by a preposition. 

1. Before nouns denoting persons or pronouns referring 
to them. 

a. After intransitive verbs always use }U : 

I hastened to a physician 3d^ etite )u elnem Xrgte 

They came to king Alfred as @te fatnen gu JI5nig fllfireb al9 ®e« 
ambassadors fanbte 

6. After verbs denoting delivering, sending, transmit-' 

ting^ writing etc. (which may also be followed by a simple 

dative, see 67) use an : 

The courier delivered the dis- !^er (Courier fiBergab tie l^e^f^en 
patches to the ambassador bem ®efanbtni, or an ben ®t» 

fanbten 
The doctor wrote to me 2)er !S)oItor fd^rieb nttr^ or an mtt^ 

c. After fenben and fd^tdten, ju may be used if a person 

is sent: 

The princess sent a messenger S)ie $rtn)e{{tn fanbte einen 8oten )u 
to him i^m, or an t^n 

2. Before names of towns and countries always use 
nod^: 

We shall go to Italy Sir tt^erben nac^ 3talien gel^en 

Napoleon hastened back to 92apoleon etlte nad) ¥ari9 gurfid 
Paris 

3. Before other nouns denoting places, the rather in- 
definite nad^ may be employed, but generally one of the 
more definite in, an or auf, as the case may be, should be 
used: 
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We went to church this morn- 
ing 

The emperor retired to a 
monastery 

The army marched back to the 
Rhine 

Hermann accompanied Doro- 
thea to the spring 

The maiden went to the market 

The pirate carried the princess 
to a desert island 



Sir gingen l^eute SRorgen in bie 

Jlir^e^ or gut ^r^e; see Mow, 6 

S)er JIaifer aog ft4 tn ein ^(ofler 

2)ie Irmee marf^terte an ben 9t^ein 

anriict 
Hermann begteitete 2)orot^ea an bie 

CneOe 
S)q« ^y^abd^n ging auf ben "SSloxXi 
S)er ©eerfiuber fd^lc^ptc bie $rtn» 

jeffln auf eine lofifie Snfel 



The stranger followed me from 
the hotel to the comer of 
William Street 

I walked with difficulty from 
my bed to the window 

From first to last 



4. a. In the sense of up to, as far as, h\^ should be 
added to the preposition by which to would otherwise be 
expressed : 

!£>er grembe folgte mir Dom $ote( 

bi9 an bie {or bt9 gur) (Sde bev 

SBlI^elmfirage 
@d n)urbe mir f(4n)er, Dom i^ette bi9 

an bad genfler gu geljen 
S^om erfien bid gum Ie|jten; ))on %\i» 

fang bid gu @nbe 

h. Before numerals, bt§ alone should be used ; before 
names of towns and countries, also before the names of 
the months and days of the week, unless preceded by the 
definite article, and in a few fixed expressions, 6t§ is suf- 
ficient : 

(Sr rauc^te jieben S^ag fiinf bid gel)u 

(2[igarren 
3(16 arbeitete {eben ^benb Don ftebeu 

bid elf 
3^6 reifle mit meiner @d&tt)efler t)ou 

Sonbon bid [nad^] S)ot)er 
$on iO^ontag bid S)onner{iag, or t)om 

!If2ontag bid gum 2)ottner^ag 



He smoked from five to ten 

cigars a day 
I studied from seven to eleven 

every night 
I travelled with my sister from 

London to Dover 
From Monday to Thursday 



5. With an infinitive. See 119 flf. 
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6. Idioms: 

to a ball auf etnen ^U to school gur @d^iile, in bie @4ule; 

to bed gu Sett ind^nitdy, to a school auf [etne] 

to breakfast gum gril^flucf @4ule 

to church gut ^ird^e, in bie Stivdje to supper gum ^benbeffen 

to congress in ben (Eongreg to the theatre in ba9 (or tnd) 

to dinner gum ST^ittaoeffen Sl^eater 

to jail in bad ®effingni« to the university gnr UniDcrfttfit, 

to a meeting in eine {or gn etner) auf bie UniDerfttSt; ind^nitely, to 

S^erfommlung a university ouf [eine] UniDer* 

to parliament in bad $arlament fttat 
to a party in eine ©efeUfd^aft 

200. Toward (towards). Prep. 1. After a verb of 
motion, ju, placed after its noun ; also auf . • . ju, nad^ 
. . . l^er, na6) . . . l^tn (see 133) : 

We hastened toward the city Sir eitten ber @tabt gu 

The boy ran toward me 2)er ^nabe eitte anf midj gu 

The enemy retired toward the !^er geinb gog ft4 na4 ber ^Orfidfe 

bridge §in gurfidf 

Toward the east 9{a4 Ofien l^in, or gegen Ofttn 

2. To denote a personal relation, gegen : 

He always acted very friendly @r geigte fi^ immer fel^r freunblic!^ 
toward me gegen mit^ 

3. To denote aim, purpose, ju : 

The professor gave me fifty S)er $rofcffor gab mir filnfgig Tlaxl 
marks toward this object gu biefem ^totdi 

4. To state a number approximately, gegen, ungeffi^r : 
It was toward five o'clock @9 n)ar gegen {or ungefSl^r) fdnf U^r 

201. Under. I. Adv. ^inunter, barunter ; with certain 

verbs, in certain senses (see 131), unter : 

The fox tried to slip under !£)er Sud)9 berfud^te barunter gu 

fdilfipfcn 
The boat went under 2)ad ^oot ging unter 
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n. Prep. 1. Generally, unter : 

She is the happiest creature @ie ift bad glilcffi^fle @ef4d))f nnter 

bet <^onne 
!S)tt9 JHnb flel tmter bie Slfiber bed 

SSagend 
gflnf ¥crfonen tourbcn unter ben 

Srfimtnem begraben 



under the sun 
The child fell under the wheels 

of the carriage 
Fiye persons were buried under 

the ruins 

2. Idioms: 

To take under consideration 
Under date of the 21st inst 
To trample under foot 
Under ground 
To be under the necessity 
Under pain of death 



3n (Srtofigung giei^en 

Unter bent 21. b. Wi. (biefed iK!{onat«) 

ma gagen treten 

Unter bent 9oben; unter ber (Srbe 

©enbtigt fein 

f6d ^obedfhrafe 



202. Until See Till, 198. 

203. Up. I. Adv. 1. To denote locality, o6en : 

The hermit lived up on the 2)er (Sinftebter kno^nte oben auf betn 

mountain i^erge 

Up there, up yonder 2>a obctt, bort oben; see 198. 1 

2. After verbs of motion, l^inauf, l^erouf (see 133) ; in 



certain idioms (see 131), ouf : 

Let us go up 
Do not come up 
The boy got up at 7 o'clock 
I \\*a.s up early this morning 
I woke up at midnight 
The prisoner walked up and 
down in his cell 



^aSt un9 ^inaufgel^en 
l^ontnten ^ie nid^t ^ranf 
!S)er ^nabe ftanb um 7 U^r auf 
34 iDor ieutc aWorgcn fd^on frfilft auf 
34 tDa^te um 3)>2ittema4t auf 
S)er ©efaitgene gtng in feiner 3elle 
auf unb ab, or auf unb nieber 



II. Prep. The preposition up should be expressed by 
an accusative (see 79, 2) followed by ^erauf or I|inauf (see 
133); to express the goal of the motion, the accusative 
may be preceded by auf, and the adverb may be omitted: 
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We fiwam up the rirer as far as 9Bir ^toammen bnt f^ug (inauf bid 

the new bridge gur neuen Sriidfe 

Drive slowly up the hill ^al^xtn @ie langfam ben i93erg ^itt' 

auf 
I climbed up a cherry-tree 3d^ Tletterte auf etnen ^itfc^bamn 

Rlnauf] 

iMML WclL I. Adv. 1. Grenerally, ttJOl^l, gut; the 
former, however, is so often used as an unemphatic par- 
ticle in the senses of indeed^ of course, I suppose, etc., 
that whenever there is any emphasis on well, it should be 
translated by gut, red^t gut, fel^r gut, red^t tpo^l or fel^r 



Der Jhtabe f))rid^t gut 2)eutf4 
^dj tenne beinen greutib red^t gut 
34 tt)eig red^t gut, bag bu gu $aufe 

tOCiX^ 

2)te lite {4alt i^u gut {or tiid^Hg) 
au9 



The boy speaks German well 

I know your friend well 

I know very well that you were 

at home 
The old woman scolded him 

well 

2. With the verb to he : 

She is quite weU again 

That is weU 

It is well with him 

It is well for us that you came 

3. Idioms: 
as well as fotvo^I at9 att4 
well done! fe^rgutl 
well to do ivo^IIjabenb 
well enough giemUc^ gut 
all is well that ends weU (Snbe 

fittt, afled gut 

II. Interjection. 9?uu, iuo^Ian : 

Well, let us start SBoWan, lagt un« oufbrei^en 

Well, how did you sleep 5Wun, tt)lc f^afi bu gefdjlafeu 

WeU, then, begin 9?un gut, fangeu @le an 



@te ifi tDteber gan^ toof^l, or gefunb 
S)a9 tfl gut 
(S« fte^t tDo^I mit it)m 
(S« ifl gut fdr un9 (or e« ifl ein ©lilct 
fflr un^, bag bu lamfl 

and well he might unb mit ^td^t 
weU off gut baran 
to take a thing weU ettDaS gut auf* 
tte^men 
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205. When. L Adv. The interrc^ative adverb when 
is tpann: 

When did Goethe die? SBann flarb ©oet^e? 

I waa asked when I should ^att fragte tttic^^ loann i^ abreifen 
depart tverbe 

II. Conj. TVhen should be translated by al§, when re- 
ferring to an individual act or condition in the past ; when 
it is equal to whenever, it should be translated by loeun ; 
see 141 : 

When Correggio first saw Ra- $(I9 (Eorreggto lum erflen WoXt ^a* 

phael's 'Saint Cecilia/ he ex- ^^ael9 ,$eitige (SScilia' fa^, rief 

claimed: "And I, too, am a er au9: vUnb ic^ bin au^ ein 

painter" SWoter 

When I was in Paris (L e, I ?II9 i4 in $art9 tt)Qr, ging id^ oft in9 

was there but once), I often Sweater 

went to the theatre 

When (i. e. whenever) I was SBenn i4 abtvefenb Xoax, nal^m tnein 

absent, my younger brother jilngcrcr ©ruber meine ©telle ein 

took my place 

When (i. c. whenever) I go to SBenn Idft nad^ @uropa gcfie, berfel^le 

Europe, I never fail to visit i(^ niemat9 SDliinc^en ju befu^en 

Munich 

When you visit us the next SBenn @le un« ba« nS(5|le aWoI be* 

time, you must stay longer fu(^en, miiffen @ic Ifingcr bletben 

When still very young, the %\^ ber ^rlnj nod^ ganj Jung ipar, 

prince was sent to England niurbe er nad^ ^nglanb gefanbt 

206. Where. Adv. 1. 2Bo ; = whither ftjo^tn ; from 
where n)ot)er (see 134, 2) : 

Where do you live ? SBo luo^nen @le ? 

May I ask where you are S>arf tt^ frogen, tt)o]^ln @ie ge^en, 

going ? or tt)o @tc l^lnge^en ? 

Where does he come from ? SBo^er lommt er, or too lotntnt er 



^er? 



2. Compounds (see 28, 2) : 
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whereabout too, nio ^entm 
whereas (since), see 188 ; (while 

on the other hand) kDS^renb^ 

tool^ingegen 
whereat toobti, ivoriiber; see 158 
wherever loo nur immer; see 166 



wherein ivorin 

whereof tt)ot)on, iDoriibfr; see 178 

whereon tt)oran, iDorauf ; see 180 

whereto tvogu 

whereupon toorauf 

wherewith iDomit 



207. WhUe (whilst). Conj. 3Ba^renb ; see 141 : 

While I slept, the boat drifted SBd^renb i^ fd^Uef, trteb bad i^oot 



away 
He is a soldier, while his 

brother is a physician 
While in Paris, I learned of my 

uncle's death 



baoon 
dx ifl ©oTbat^ koa^renb fein ^ruber 

Slrgt ifl 
SBfi^renb 14 In $ari« toax, ^drte i4 

))on bent Xobe meined £)n!el« 



208. Whether. Conj. Ob: 



I doubt whether he will come 
I asked the doctor whether I 
should continue the medi- 
cine or not 
Whether or no, he must yield 



Prep. 1. 



34 gtveifle, ob er lommnt lotrb 
34 \xaQtt ben 2)ottor, ob id) fort« 

fat)ren foUe, bie iD^ebtgin eingu^ 

ne^men, ober nic^t 
Ob er nun loitl ober nid^t, er mug 

na40(ben 

together with, accompanied 



209. WitL 

by, mtt: 

Frederick came with a great grlebrid^ lam mlt eincm grogen 

army $eerc 

He played ball with his school- @r fpielte mit feinen ^djuttamtxahm 

mates $a0 

To fight with {or against) . . . Wiit {or gegen) . . . tto<)fcn 

a. With, accompanied by an unaccented pronoun, may 

be translated by mit, used adverbially : 
Come with us ^ommt mit 

I should like to go with you 34 mo4te gem mitge^en 

b. With, governing a noun followed by a participle or 
an adverbial phrase, may be rendered by the accusative ; 
see 81. 
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2. = near, in the house of, about a person, 6ct : 

She lives with her parents @ie ivo^nt bei i^ren (Sltent 

I have the account with me Sd^ l^ahe bie 9^e(^nung bei mir 

He has influence with the mi- @r ^Qt Stnflug bei bem SD^ittifler 

nister 

It is different with the French, @9 ifl anberd bei ben gran^ofeit 

{or in France) 

3. To express means or manner, tnit : 

I am writing with your pen Sc^ f^reibe mit beiner gebet 

With pleasure iO^it ^ergniigcn 

With great difficulty Tlit groger 2)^u§e 

With these words he departed iD^it biefen Morten ging er fort 

4 To express cause, t)or ; after a passive verb, )Don : 

Mad with pain SBa^nftnnig t)or ©c^merjen 

Bowed down with grief ^om Summer gebiidt 

5. = inspiU of, bei, ixo% : 

With all his money he is a S5et {or tro© at! feinetn ®elbe ijl er 
poor man bo(^ eiit armer Wiccm 

210. Within. I. Adv. 3nncn, brtnnen ; after a verb 
of motion, wai) innen, I|inein, ^erein (see 133) : 

It is warm and pleasant within 3nnen (or brinnen) i{i e9 tDarm unb 

angenel^m 
He came within (Sr Idm l^erein 

He went within @r ging §inetn 

From within Son tnnen^ t)on brinnen 

II. Prep. 3n, inncrl^alb ; of time, also binncn : 

Within the church 3n ber ^ird^e 

Within certain limits Snnerljalb gettJlffcr ©ren^en 

This is not within my power S)ie« jlc^t nlt^t in meiner ®en)olt 

Within three days ©inncn brei 2^agcn 

211. Without I. Adv. Without, outside (183), au^cn, 
braufeen ; after a verb of motion, nad^ au^en, t)tnau5, ^eraui^ 
(see 133): 
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I had to stand without, in the 3(^ tnugte brau§ni im 9te0en fle^en 

rain 

He went without @r gtitg l^tnauS 

From without $on augen 

II. Prep. 1. = not vrithin, aufeertjalb : 
Without the gates of the city ^uger^atb bet ^tabttl^ore 

2. == not with, ot)nc (see 10) : 

The poor woman was entirely 35lc armc grau Xoax t)olll!fiiibl0 o^nc 

without means 3TUttet 

A knife without a blade (Sin SReffer o^ne Jlltnge 

3. A verbal noun in -^ng dependent on ynthout should 
be rendered by an infinitive with ju ; see 128, 6 a. 



Mort)«K^rt)er* 



212. A sentence is called declaratory when it expresses 
a simple statement ; it is called interrogative, when it ex- 
presses a question ; it is called optative, when it expresses 
a wish. 

213. There are three ways of arranging the German 
sentence ; they differ only in the position of the finite 
verb. 

I. The finite verb occupies the second place : 

a, in all independent declaratory sentences ; 

b, in independent interrogative sentences beginning 
with an interrogative pronoun, adjective, or adverb. 

This may be called the Normal Order. 

II. The finite verb occupies the first place : 

a. in all independent interrogative sentences in which 
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the question is not expressed by an interrogative pronoun, 
adjective, or adverb ; 

6. in interrogative clauses used to express a condition 
(see 235, 2) ; 

c, in independent optative sentences (see 235, 3) ; 

d, quite rarely, merely for emphasis (see 235, 4). 

This may be called the Interrogative or Emphatic 
Order, 

III. The finite verb occupies the last place in all sub- 
ordinate clauses. This may be called the Dependent 
Order, 

I. THE NORMAL ORDER. 

214. In all independent declaraiory sentences the finite 
verb occupies the second place ; it may be preceded either 
by the subject, with its qualifiers, or by any other one 
element of the sentence with its qualifiers, which the 
writer or speaker for rhetorical reasons may wish to place 
first. 

215. A word may be placed at the head of the sen- 
tence either for emphasis ; or to establish a proper logical 
connection with the preceding sentence ; or, simply, for 
the sake of variety, so that every sentence may not begin 
with the same element. Thus, for instance : 

My father gave me yesterday a book 

SWeln SSatcr fd^cnftc ntir gePcrn cln 53ud|, or 
Wliv f d^ e n ! t e ntein $ater geflern eitt ^vi6), or 

©ePcrn j d^ c n 1 1 e mein SSoter ntir ciii S5ud|, or 
(Sin $ud^ f d^ e n 1 1 e nitr mein ^ater gejlern 

My father has not given me the book, he has only lent it to me 
©efd^entt f^at ntir ntein $ater ba9 8ud^ nic^t, nur getie^en 
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a. The same effect which is produced in English by 
such constructions as 

It was in Strassburg that he met Goethe 

may generally be produced in German by placing the em- 
phasized element at the beginning of the sentence : 
3n ©tragburg trof cr mlt ©octl^c gujammen 

although it is quite correct to say : 

@d tDar in ©tragburg, tt)o rr mit ©oet^e gufamntetttraf 

216. The number of words which may precede the 
finite verb is unlimited, provided they form only one of 
the elements of the sentence, i. e. either the subject, or 
an object, or the predicate, or an adverbial phrase. The 
subject, for instance, may consist of a noun, preceded by 
the article and one or more adjectives, and followed by a 
relative clause or an adverbial phrase, any part of which 
may again be qualified by some other adjunct; these alto- 
gether are regarded as forming only one of the constituent 
parts of the sentence and they jnay thus all precede the 
finite verb. Several adverbs or adverbial phrases quali- 
fying one another or in apposition with one another, may 
be regarded as one element of the sentence, and may pre- 
cede the finite verb. Thus : 

The king, who up to the day S)cr .<?5nig, ber bl8 gu bem %a%t, an 

when this discovery was tDeId)em biefe (Sntbectung gemac^t 

made, had had the greatest n)urbe, bad grogte ^ertrauen in 

confidence in his minister, fcincn SJJiniper gel)abt l^atte, Xoax 

was greatly shocked by his fiber felne Krculoftgfeit fe^r bc» 

infidelity flflrgt 

In the house on the hill, a 3n bem $aufe auf bem $ugel tt)ol)nt 

hermit has lived for many fc^on feit bielen 3a^ren ein (Sin« 

years {tebler 
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a. A noun, adjective or participle, which precedes the 
subject in apposition, is regarded as a separate element of 
the sentence, as it generally takes the place of an adver- 
bial clause and may easily be resolved into such a clause ; 
it should, therefore, be followed by the finite verb : 

An enemy of all pomp (» be- (Sin S^inb ailed ^runleS, entlieg ber 
cause he was an enemy of iimge £dntg fofort otele ber $of» 
all pomp), the young kmg at beatnten 



once discharged many of the 

court officials 
Faithful to his tow, he devoted 

the rest of his life to the 

care of the poor 
Tired from his long Journey, 

he lay down under a tree 



^eiitem ®elfibbe getreu, toibmete er 

ben 9left feined Sebend ber $f[ege 

ber airmen 
Srmflbet toon fetner Idngen Steife, 

legte er ftcft unter einem ^ume 

nieber 

217. The purely coordinating conjunctions, especially 
unb and, obcr or, aber, fonbcrn hut (see 161, II), aUein hut, 
bcnn for, when standing at the beginning of a sentence, 
are felt only as links connecting two sentences, not as 
elements of either ; hence they do not count in deter- 
mining the position of the verb. A few others, especially 
bod), jebod^ yet, however, cnttoeber either, and jnjar, to he 
9ure, may or may not count : 

9ber $rlebri4 ^telt fein Serfprec^en 

S)a8 3cl^«n tourbe gegcBcn^ unb 
balb toiitete bie ©d^Iac^t auf ber 
gangen 2imt 

@ei flill, ober bu mugt ba9 3itnmet 
toerlaften 

3toar tocrjle^e id^ {or jtoar idj toer* 
flebe) nur luenig toon ber Wlnfit, 
bo(4 lUht 14 {or bo4 i^ ttebe) fte 



But Frederick did not keep his 

promise 
The signal was given, and soon 

the hattle raged along the 

whole line 
Keep quiet, or you must leave 

the room 
To be sure, I know very little 

about music, but I am very 

fond of it 
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218. If two or more parallel clauses having the same 
subject are connected by imb, the subject need not be re- 
peated in the second and following clauses, but in that 
case the finite verb must immediately follow unb : 

On the third day the stranger %m britten 2^ogc er^lcU ber grembc 
received his money and then fetn ©elb imb berUe^ bann bte 
left the town ©tabt, or unb bann t)tx\it% er bte 

<Stabt 

S19. Exclamations are generally felt as standing out- 
side of the limits of the sentence, even without being 
separated by periods or exclamation points : 

Alas 1 it was too late fld^ ! e9 toax {^on gu {pat 

Well, I have done what you 9{un, id^ ^abe Qetl)an, toad bu 
desired tofinfd^tefl 

220. Occasionally, concessive clauses at the head of a 

sentence are disregarded in determining the position of 

the finite verb of the principal clause : 

Even if you start at oDce, you S8enn bu aud^ fofort abretfefl, bu 
will arrive there too late fommfl bod^ gu \pat an, instead of 

{o (see 140 and 221) !ommfl bu 

bod^ gu fpat an 

However weighty reasons the @o toic^tige ©rflnbe ber iD'lintfler 

minister might bring for- au4 borbr{ngenmo(i)te, ber^onig 

ward, the king would not a^tete ntd^t auf feine SSorte, in- 

heed his words stead of fo ad)tete ber ^5nig bo(4 

nid^t auf jeine SBorte 

221. If the first element of the sentence consists of 
several words, these may be summed up in a demonstra- 
tive pronoun or adverb (see 140), which then, naturally, 
also precedes the verb, since it cannot be considered an 
independent element of the sentence : 

By the well, ontside the gate, ^m Srunnen t)or bem S^Cfte, 
There stands a linden-tree 2)a ^el)t cut Sinbenbaum 
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Whoever says this, lies SBer bQ9 fagt, ber (figt 

Although he is poor, yet h» is Obgleid^ tx arm i^, {o ifl et bo4 

Tery much respected fe^r iingefe^ni 

The more you give him, the 3e me^r bu t^m qib% beflo me^r 

more he will ask toirb er Derlangen 

222. It has been stated that the finite verb always 
occupies the second place in the sentence. If the subject 
does not precede the finite verb, it generally follows im- 
mediately, but it may be separated from the finite verb by 
a pronoun or an adverbial phrase bearing comparatively 
little emphasis : 

Yesterday, my father gave me ®c|lern fd^enftc mir mcln S5atcr tin 

a book ^ud^ 

Now it is once more my broth- Se^t lommt toteber einmal ntein 

er's turn 26ruber an bie 9lei§e 

For this reason, a Democrat 2)eS§aIb tourbe im ttSd^fien 3a4re 

was elected the next year ein ^emolrat ertuSl^U 

a. When the subject is a pronoun bearing little or no 

emphasis, it should naturally stand either before, or im« 

mediately after, the verb ; this applies also to eS in ed gi6t 

(see 193, 2) : 

Yesterday he gave me a book ®e{iem gab er tnir {neoer mir et) 

ein iiBu4 
At that time there was no Damald gab e9 !eine @d^ute Im 
school in the village ^orfe 

223. The order of words may be further varied by the 
use of the impersonal e§ as a temporary or anticipatory 
subject before the verb ; the latter is followed (see 222) 
by the real (or logical) subject with which it must agree 
in number (see 82). This construction is used to render 
sentences beginning with the " expletive " there (see 192, 
3) ; but it may also be employed with great freedom in 
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translating ordinary English sentences in which the sub- 
ject precedes the verb, except,. of course, when the subject 
is a pronoun. It may be used for variety, or for emphasis, 
or to bring the subject into closer proximity to some other 
part of the sentence that may follow, e. g. a relative 
clause. Thus : 

A hundred thousand persons & toanberten te^te9 3a4r ^unbert« 

emigrated to the United taufenb ^erfonen nac^ ben $er« 

States last year einigten ^taatett aud 

Nobody can now claim that I & lann iti^t niemanb be^aupten, 

have not done my duty bog i(^ meine ^ftid^t nic^t get^an 

^abe 

Many now complained of him, & beHagten fic^ {e^t fiber i^n \>itU, 

who had formerly been his bie frii^er feine beflen greunbe ge* 

best friends tDcfen koaren 

224. The parts of the sentence not already provided 
for by the foregoing rules are then arranged in the re- 
verse order of their logical importance : the most impor- 
tant element, viz. the most direct adjunct of the finite 
verb, occupies the last place ; it is preceded by the next 
important element, often its own qualifier ; that, by the 
next in importance, etc. The finite verb near the begin- 
ning of the sentence with its most direct complement at 
the end of the sentence thus form a framework inside of 
which the remaining elements of the sentence are ar- 
ranged, the heaviest elements tending toward the end of 
the sentence. 

225. If the finite verb is an auxiliary, its most direct 
adjunct is the infinitive or past participle belonging to it; 
the latter should therefore stand at the end of the sen- 
tence: 
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His ancle bad died three 

months before 
Professor S. will build a house 

next year 
I cannot come to-morrow 
The bridge had been torn away 
Tannhauser is to be given next 

Monday 



eda DnM toar iwr brei fBtonatm 

geflorben 
^rofeffor €^« toirb [ft4] nad^fled 

3a^r ein ^u« banen 
34 f am mergot ni4t tommen 
2)ie Brfiifo toar mrggeriffen toorbnt 
9{fi4flen SJ^ontog foO Xcamlfiu\tt 

gegeben toetbnt 



826. Fiist in importance among the complements of 
the principal verb rank the adverbs of place and direction 
(see 130) ; such adverbs, therefore, stand at the end of the 
sentence and yield this position only to infinitives or past 
participles, as according to 225, in which case they are 
prefixed to them. Such other adverbial or substantive 
qualifiers as are essential to the meaning of the verb, or 
as form with the verb more or less fixed or idiomatic ex- 
pressions, are similarly treated, except that only the 
shortest and most common among them are ever prefixed 
to their verbs. It has been customary to speak of such 
combinations of verbs with their qualifiers as " separable 
compound verbs." 

fD'tein ^aitt lam geflem gurficf 
iDlein Skater toirb morgen gurlid' 

tomnten 
iD^ein 93attt iff no^ tti^t guradge- 

lomnten 
(Sr fd^toieg jIUI 
(Sr mug fltUfc^iveigen 
$eute flnbet {eine ^erfammtung 

jlatt 
2)iefe Soc^e fytt feine Serfammlung 

flattgefunben 
2)er ^i^ttc bentrteilte ben i^efan* 

genen gum ZoU 
2)er ©efangene toirb gum 2:obe t)er* 

nrteilt toerben 



t My father oame back yesterday 
My father will return to-mor- 
row 
My father has not yet come 

back 
He remained silent 
He must remain silent 
No meeting takes place to^ay 

No meeting has taken place 
this week 

The Judge condemned the pris- 
oner to death 

The prisoner will be condemned 
to death 
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227. Next in importance rank the negatives nid^t not, 
nie, uiemal^ never, feine^weg^ not at all, and others : 

My father will not give me the Wltin Sater toiVi mir bad ®u4 nid^t 

book geben 

The meeting will not take !^ie ^erfammlung tt)irb ^eute nid^t 

place to-day flattfinben 

I have never seen the president 5^ l^abe ben ^rfiflbenten nie ge« 

fcjcn 

228. In regard to the arrangement of the remaining 

members of the sentence greater freedom prevails, but, as 

a rule, the same general principle, viz. that the elements 

which bear the greatest stress tend toward the end of the 

sentence, here also holds good. For that reason, the direct 

object, as a rule, stands nearer the end of the sentence 

than the indirect, but not by any means always : 

My friend did not tell me this Tltin greunb ^at mir biefe ®f 
BtoTf {(^id^te nid^t txfiffit 

My friend did not tell it to his 9Rein greunb ^at e9 feinem $ater 
father ni^t ergdt^lt 

Notice the same difference in the arrangement of the two sentences in 
English, 

229. In doubtful cases, the relative importance of two 

elements may sometimes be determined by considering 

which of the two might be omitted with less injury to 

the general sense of the passage : 

" Where were you last night V* ,,2Bo tt)arcn @ie ge^em 3[benb P** 

"I was at home until 10 ,,3c^ luar bi9 10 UI)r gu $aufe'' 
o'clock " 

I bought a horse at once and 3(^ tauf te mir fogleid^ ein $ferb rnib 

took a riding-lesson every na^m tdglic^ eine ^eitfiunbe 
day 

He was sent to Siberia by or- (Sr tourbe ouf 8efe^I bed diavm 

der of the Czar nac^ @ibirien gefd^ictt 



I 

J 
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Bltlcher mftrcbed upon Paris !@Iii4er tnorfcfilerte mit ber grSgten 
with the greatest rapidity ©efc^roinbigtett auf $arid ju 

230. In very long sentences, there is a tendency to dis- 
tribute the less weighty elements between the weightier 
ones so as not to throw the whole weight of the sentence 
on one end ; the beginner should avoid long sentences. 

231. As to the arrangement of the various words con- 
stituting one of the elements of the sentence, it should be 
borne in mind that, as a general rule, the qualifier pre- 
cedes the word qualified. It is particularly important to 
observe this rule in so far as it applies to infinitives, ad- 
jectives and participles. 

1. Infinitives are always preceded by their qualifiers 
(see 119, 1) : 

It is easier to criticise a book @d tfiletd^ter^einSuA 3U fritifleren, 

than to write a better one aid ein beffereS gu fc^reiben 

The thief stole through the S)er S)ieb Widi bur^ ba« 3^^^^^/ 

room without awakening the o^ne bie iiBeiuo^tter gu eriuecten; 

occupants see 128, 5 a 

2. Adjectives and past participles used attributively 
must be preceded by their qualifiers : 

The two hundred knights, faith- S)ie glDcil^unbcrt l^rem ©ergogc Bid 

ful unto death to their duke, in ben Xoh getreuen 92itter totU 

declined to surrender the gcrten jtc^, bie ©urg gu ubergeben 
castle 

We stopped over night in a gSir bUeben fiber S^ac^t in elncm 

village situated at the foot of am g^fif ^^ @ebirge« gelegencn 

the mountains ^orfe 

3. Adjectives and past participles used predicatively or 
appositively are, as a rule, preceded by their qualifiers, 
but longer phrases sometimes follow: 
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!£)lefe ®ff4i4te ifi einer f el^r S^nlit^, 
tt)eld)e ©oet^e in feiner @el6fibto« 
grapple ergfi^lt 

!i£)er Oraf, bem ©elflbbe getreu {or 
getreu bem ©elubbe), meld^eS er 
im Sngeftdite bed ^obed get^an 
^tte, ntad^te eine SBattfa^rt nac^ 
bem ^etUgen Sanbe 

l^on bem feltfamen ^nbli(!e betrof:* 
feu {or betroffen Don bem felt- 
famen Snbltcfe), fiarrte ber iunge 
3J2a(er bad 9}{db(^en an, o^ne ein 
SBort fprec^en ju (dnnen 

4. Present participles are always preceded by their 
qualifiers : 



This story is very similar to 
one which Goethe tells in his 
autobiography 

The count, faithful to the vow 
which he had made in the 
face of death, made a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land 

Struck with the strange sight, 
the young painter gazed at 
the maiden without being 
able to speak a word 



The bottle standing on my 
desk contains poison 

Ashamed of his conduct, the 
young man withdrew from 
the company 



2)ie auf meinem $nlte fle^enbe 

glaf^e entbfilt @ift 
@i(^ feined i^etragend fc^fimenb, ent« 

femte pt^ ber jungc SWann and 

ber ©efeUf^af t 



232. The finite verb also occupies the second place in 

all questions marked as such by an interrogative pronoun, 

adjective or adverb : 

SBer tt)ill mit mlr fpagiereu ge^en ? 
SBo ^afl bu bte« i^ilb ge!auft? 



Who will go with me to walk ? 
Where did you buy this pic- 
ture ? 
Which picture do you mean ? 



SBeI4ed8iIbmeinfibu? 



233. The declaratory order may also be used in rhe- 
torical questions to express astonishment : 

Do you mean to say that you Sfliix 3n)anglg Tlavt l^abtn @ie (or 

paid only twenty marks for ^fitten ®it, see 114 ff.) far biefe9 

this book? ^ndi bega^It? 

Is it possible that you have @ie l^aben^amlet nie gelefen? 
never read Hamlet ? 
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n. THB INTBBBOOATIVB OB BMPHATIO OBDBS. 

S34. In the interrogative or emphatic order the finite 
verb occupies the first place ; all the other elements of the 
sentence are arranged as in the declaratory order. 

935. 1. The interrogative order is used in questions 

not marked as such by an interrogative pronoun, adjective 

or adverb : 

Has he ever read Wallenstein ? fyxi et \tma\^ Sadenflein getr fen ? 
Do yoa believe that she will ®Iauben @ie {see 85), bag fte eiiu 

consent? tutfligen tt)lrb? 

Did yoa hear the new singer 1 ^brn 0le {see 110) bte neue @(in« 

gcrin gf^brt? 
Is she going to appear to-night? Qirb fte (see IM, 3 6) ^eute Hbenb 

auf treten ? or tritt fie beute Hbeitb 
Quf ? see 108 

2. The interrogative order is also used to express a con- 
dition (see 171, 2) : 

Are you really my friend, then 26lfl bu tolrfli^ niein greunb, fo er- 

do me this favor xotWt mix biefe ®ttnfl 

Had he known the man, he ^fitte {see 118, 1) er ben iD?ann ge« 

would never have granted lamtt, fo wilrbe er t^m bte Sdiixt 

his request lite getofi^t l^aben 

You look as If you did not be- 2)u ftebfl auS, al9 gloubtefl bu ed 

lieve it nic^t 

3. In independent optative sentences (see 112) the verb 
occupies the first place, except in a few fixed expressions 
like those mentioned in 112, 1 ; in imperative sentences, 
also, the verb usually stands first : 

Would that I had never seen $5tte i4 btd^ bod^ nte gefe^en I 

you! 

Take this letter to the post- ICragen @le blefen ©rlef auf blc 

office $o{l 

4. When accompanied by bod^, ja, or ja bod^, the verb 
is sometimes placed first merely for emphasis : 
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Let me stay a little longer ; 2a% mt4 no(^ ein n^enig Dettoeilen; 
[for] I have never seen any- (ab' t(^ bo(^ nie ttXoa9 fc^ihieref 
thing more beautiful gefel^eit 

lU. THB DBPBNDBNT OBDBB. 

236. Every dependent clause begins with a conjunction 
or a relative pronoun and ends with the finite verb ; the 
remaining elements of the clause are arranged as in inde- 
pendent declaratory sentences. The most direct qualifier 
of the verb thus comes to stand immediately before it, 
and if it is one of the common adverbs of place it is pre- 
fixed to the verb (see 130) ; this is also done with a few 
of the most common other adverbial and substantive 
qualifiers of the verb, as explained in 2SS6 : 

I saw Bismarck last summer, 3dj fal^ SiSmarcf U^Un ©otnmer, 

when I was in Berlin q(S i4 in Berlin toax 

1 have read the book which 3(^ 1)a6e ba9 9udft getefrn, toeId^e9 

you recommended to me @ie mir empfo^Iett ^abm 

I shall go, unless he comes 3(^ ge^e fort, tDcnn er nid^t balb gtu 

back very soon riicffommt 

The concert which took place 2)ad (2[oncert, xotldjt^ gefiem Kbenb 

last night was poorly at- flattfanb, xoav fd^led^t be{u(^t 

tended 

a. Substantive clauses may be formally independent, 
while logically dependent ; see 115. 

J. A condition may be expressed by the interrogative 
order, instead of by a conjunction with the dependent 
order ; see 235, 2. 

237. When in a dependent clause the past participle of 
a modal auxiliary or of any other verb has the form of an 
infinitive (see 98), the finite verb, which then apparently 
governs two infinitives, generally precedes these, instead 
of standing at the end of the clau9e : 
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I am Tery glad that I have (&9 freut mi4 fe^r, bag 14 S^ttm 

been able to render you this biefen Xienfl ^abe leiften Idttnen, 

service instead of leifleit tdnnm ^abe 

Here is a book which you $ier ifl eiii i@u4, toildjt^ bu ^atteft 

ought to have read, before (efen {ollen (vMtead of lef en {oOen 

writing anything on this sab- ^attejl), e^e bu ettt)a9 fiber biefen 

ject @egen{lanb fc^rtebfl 

238. The subject of a dependent clause is usually 

placed immediately after the introductory conjunction or 

relative pronoun (unless the latter itself is the subject) ; 

but it may be separated from them by a pronoun or an 

adverb bearing comparatively little emphasis: 

2)a9 Sdudi, koeI4e« ntein Sater mir f(^enlte, or koelt^ed mix ntein Sater 

fc^entte, )c 
SBenn ntorgen lein ^^ef fontntt, tc 

239. In dependent clauses, the auxiliaries l^aben and 
f ein may sometimes be omitted, when no misunderstanding 
can arise: 

The storm came sooner than 2)ad ®ett)itter (am e^er aid toir ge^ 

we had thought bad^t [fatten] 

The news that the emperor S)te ^a(i)xidit, bag bet j^aifer pld^ 

had suddenly died caused lid) geflorben [fei or to^xt], bemrs 

great consternation fa(^te aUgenteine 8eftiir3ung 

240. If several coordinate dependent clauses have the 

same finite verb, it need not be expressed except in the 

last : 

I told him that I had paid the S^ fagte i^m, bag i^ ble 92e4nung 
bill, but had lost the receipt bega^lt, aber bie Ouittung t)er« 

loren ^fitte 

241. Exclamatory questions beginning with an inter- 
rogative pronoun, adjective or adverb are usually treated 
as dependent clauses, a governing phrase like I wonder, or 
is it not strange f being understood : 
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How many books you buy SBie t>itU 8fid^er bu {ebed 3a]^r 
eyery year! Iduffll 



IV. PBBIODS. 

242. As every dependent clause is a part of some in- 
dependent sentence (or of another dependent clause), its 
position within the sentence is, strictly speaking, deter- 
mined by the rules given above for the construction of 
independent sentences. Dependent sentences should, 
therefore, be arranged, in their proper order, not more than 
one before the finite verb, the others between the finite 
verb and its most direct adjunct at the end of the sen- 
tence : 

When the war was over, the ^U ber itrieg boriiber toav, le^rte 

great general returned again ber groge gelb^err toieber nu ben 

to the studies which had in- @tubien, mit benen tx ftd^ fcfjon 

terested him even as a boy aid ^aht befc^fiftigt l^atte, guriict 

The French officers were re- ®lc fraiijbfifdictt Offlclerc tourben 

leased on condition that they unter ber i^ebingung, bag fte in 

should not fight again in this biefem itrtege nid^t mel^i ISmpfen 

war foUten, entlaffen 

243. It should be especially borne in mind that when 

a sentence begins with a subordinate clause, the finite 

verb should immediately follow, since it must occupy the 

second place ; see, however, 220. Thus : 

When Sully was disgraced as 9(19 ©uU^ al9 Sl'Zinifier in Ungnabe 
a minister, he occupied him- gefaOen tt>ax, befd^dftigte er flc^ 
self with writing his memoirs batnit, fetne C^rtnnerungen aufgn* 

fc^reiben 

244. When according to the rules for the arrangement 
of the sentence the subject of the principal clause follows 
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THE MOST COMMON ADJECTIVES, PABTICIPLES AND 
VERBS, BEQUIBINQ, IN GERMAN, CONSTRUCTIONS 
DIFFEBENT FBOM THE ENGLISH. 

To avoid confvMon, each adjective, participle and verb is followed, in 
ihjeae lists, by the preiposition or case which it governs ; it should be 
remembered, however, that, in actual use, adjectives, participles and 
infinitives are, as a rule, preceded by their qualifiers; see 231. 

The constructions of many participles and adjectives may be inferred 
from those of the corresponding verbs, 

4. AcUectives and Participles. 



abundant in, with reld^ qxl ((2a<.) 
accustomed to geivS^nt, gen, or 

an {ace.) 
adjacent to, uss the verb grengen an 

(ace,) 
advantageous to bortelll^aft filr 
affable to leutfelifl gegen 
affected at, by geril^rt bur4, Don 
affectionate to gfirtlid^ 0egen 
afflicted at, by, with befflmmert 

ilbcr {ace), burd^ 
afraid of bange Dor {dot,) 
akin to DertDanbt mit 
alarmed at beunrul^tgt ilber {ace.), 

bnrc^ 
allied to berbunbet mit 
amazed at DertDunbert liber {ace) 
angry with one b5fe auf {ace ) 
angry at, about something bofe 

fiber {ace.), megen 
anxious about, for beforgt urn, 



toegen ; a for (desirous of) be« 

gterig na^ 
apparent from erftd^tlicf) au9 
applicable to anmmbbar auf (ace.) 
apprehensive of, use the verb f fir(^« 

ten, ace 
apt for taugU(^ gu 
ashamed of befd^fimt fiber {ace), 

or use the verb fid^ f (^fimen, gen. 
astonished at erftannt fiber (ace) 
attached to befefiigt an (dat); 

(devoted) guget^an, do^. 
attended with begleitet t)on 
attentive to aufmerffam auf {ace.) 
averse to abgeneigt, dat. or gegen 
aware of getoa^r, gen. or ace 
bare of entbldgt oon ; oijne 
beneficent to n)ol)It^Stig gegen 
bent on cntfd^Ioffen gu 
benumbed with erflarrt Dor {dot.) 
blind to blinb gegen 

057) 
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bUnd with bllnb t>or {dot) 
bound for, to befitmmt na(4 
capable of f&^ig, gen. or gu 
captivated by, with eingenommen 

t)on 
careful of a^tfatn auf 
careful for beforgt urn 
careless of, about unbeforgt, unbe« 

tuininert um 
celebrated for berii^int toegm 
charitable to, towards milbt^atig 

gegeti 
charmed by, with entgiicft t)on 
civil to bbfltci^ gegen 
clear from, of rein t)on 
close by, to bicbt bet, an {dot. or 

(ICC.) 

cold to tatt gegen 
comparable to t)ergletd^bar mit 
concerned about, for beforgt um 
concerned in betetligt an (doU.) 
conscious of bettiugt, gen. 
consequent to, tae the verb folgen 

auf {ace.) 
courteous to b^fiici^ gegen 
covetous of begiertg nac^ 
cruel to graufam gegen 
curious of neugiertg auf (ace.) 
customary with gebraud^Ud^ bei 
dazzled with geblenbet t)on 
dead to abgeflorben ffir 
deaf to taub gegen 
decisive of, use theverb entfcbeiben, 

OjCC. 

delighted at, with entgdcft ilber 

(ace), toon 
dependent on abbSngig toon 
desirous of begietig nacb 
destructive of toerberblicb fUr, ytx* 

flbrenb, ace. 



different from toerftbieben toon 
disgusted at, with ilberbrflfftg, 
^671. or ace.; or use the verb 
SBibern^illen emf)ftnben gegen 
disloyal to treuto« gegen 
dismayed at erf(brocfen ilber {(kce.) 
displeased at, with ungebalten ilber 
{dec.) 

eager for begiertg na(b 
empty of leer an (dot.) 
eminent for audgegeitbnet bur(!b 
enamoured of toerliebt in {ace.) 
engaged in, occupied befcbSftigt 

mlt; (concerned) tocrtoidelt in 

{qcc.) 
engaged to toerlobt ntit 
enraged at ttoiitenb iiber (ace.) 
envious of neibifcb auf {qcc) 
essential to ttoefentlicb filr 
exempt from fret toon 
faint with ntatt toor (dot.) 
famed, famous for beritbmt ttoegen 
far from fern, ttoelt cntfernt toon 
fatigued with ermilbet toon 
favorable for, to gilnptig, dot. 
fearful of tooll gurcbt toot (dot.) 
fearless of o^ne gurcbt toot {dot.) 
fertile of, in fru(i)tbar an (dat.) 
fit for taugUd)/ paffenb gn 
fond of eingenommen toon, ergeben, 

daJt., or use Wthtw 
forgetful of, use the verb toctgeffen, 

gen. or ace. 
free from fret toon 
friendly to frcnnbU(!b gegen 
frightened at erf^rocfen fiber (ace.) 
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fruitfol in frud^tbar, ergiebig an 

(dot.) 
full of t)on Don, or gen, 
generous to grogtniltig gegett 
glad of frol^ fiber {ace.), or gen. 
good for touglid^ }U 
good to, towards gut gegett 
gracious to gnSbig gegen 
greedy of glcrlg na6i 
grieved at bcfflmmert fiber (ace.) 
guilty of jd^ulbig, gen. or an (dot.) 
happy at, over glfl(f(t(4 fiber (ace.) 
heedful of ac^tfam auf {ace.) 
heedless of unbetfintmert um 
ignorant of untunbig, gen.; unbe- 

tannt mit 
ill of, with [a disease] Irant an 

{dot.) ; ill with [fear, etc.] trant 

Dor {dot) 
impatient at ungebulbig fiber (ace.) 
impatient for begierig naci^ 
impatient of, tLse ttici^t bulben,ni(i^t 

ertragen, ace. 
incensed at aufgebraci^t fiber {ace.) 
inclusive of einfc^UegUd^; gen. 
independent of unabl^fingig Don 
indifferent to glei(4gfiltig gegen 
indignant at entrfiflet fiber {ace.) 
indulgent to naci^ft^ttg gegen 
infatuated with betl^Srt Don 
inferior to geringerald 
inflamed with entbrannt Don 
innocent of unfd^nlbig, gen, or an 

{dat.) 
insensible of, to unem))ftnbU4 ffir, 

gegen 
inseparable from unjertrennlid) Don 
insusceptible to unempftnbUd^ ffir 
intended for befitmmt ffir; (to be) 

au 



intent on (attentive) aufmerlfam 
anf (occ); (desirous) begterig 
naci^ 
intoxicated with beraujci^t Don 
irritated at aufgebra^t fiber (occ.) 
jealous of eiferffici^tig auf (occ) 
just to gered^t gegen 
kind to gfitig gegen 
lavish of Derf4tDenberif4 mit 
liberal to freigebig gegen 
loyal to treu, dat. 
mad with tott Dor (dot.) 
merciful to ntitleibig gegen 
mindful of etngebent, gen, 
mortified at unangenebm berfi^rt 

Don 
moved at^ by, with gerfi^rt Don, 

buret 
needing bebfirftig, gen. ; or use the 

verb bebfirfen, gen, or ace, 
negligent of nad^Ififftg in^egugauf 
noted for betannt, berfi^mt burc^, 

toegen 
notorious for berfid^ttgt burci^, me* 

gep 
obedient to ge^orfant, (2a^. 
obsequious to tDififfi^rig, dat. or 

gegen 
observant of ad^tfant auf {ace) 
offended at, by Derlef^t Don 
overcome with fiberrcaltigt Don 
owing to, use the verb berrfi^reuDon 
pale with bleid^ Dor {dot.) 
particular about genau ntit 
patient of, use ffie verb gebulbig er* 

tragen, ace. 
penetrated with burd^brungen Don 
perfidious to treulod gegen 
pleased with erfreut fiber {ace.) 
polite to bbflt(^ gegen 
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poor in arm an (dot) 
popular with beliebt bei 
posterior to \tfitn aU, nad^ 
prior to frii^er ale; oor 
prodigal of Derf^toenberifi^ tntt 
productive of fruci^tbar an (dot.) 
profuse of t)ttfd^n)enberifc^ nttt 
proud of fioli auf (occ) 
provoked at, with aufgebrad^t fiber 

(ace.) 
provoked by gereigt burA 
qualified for geeignet gu 
ready for bereit gn 
reckless of unbetiimmert urn 
red with rot t)or (dot.) 
regardless of nnbefiimmert um 
related to t)ertt)anbt mtt 
relative to begiiglict auf (ace.) 
remarkable for nterllDilrbig tt)egen 
remote from entfemtl^on 
renowned for beril^mt toegen 
replete with tooQ l)on 
rich in rei4 on (dot,) 
ripe for reif gn, f fir 
rude to nn^5fltd^ gegen 
safe from ft^er Dot [dot.) 
satisfied with befriebtgt t)on, bur(4 
secure from ftd^er Dor (dot.) 
seized with ergriffen t)on 
sensible of empfcinglid^ f fir 
separate from getrennt t)on 
severe to, on, with fhreng gegen 
shocked at entf e^t fiber {a4x.) 
short of, use the verb STtangetleiben 

an (daJt.) 
sick of (tired) fiberbrfifjtg, gen. or 

ace 
sick with, ill with [a disease] tronf 

an (dot); [fear, etc.] Irant t)or 

{doA.) 



solicitous about; for beforgt nnt, 

n>egen 
sorry for betrfibt n>egen 
stiff with fleif Dor (dot.) 
struck with bctroffcn fiber (occ.), 

ton * 
stupefied with betfiubt burd^, Don 
subsequent to, use the verb folgen 

auf {ace.) 
suffocated with erfticft bnrd^ 
suitable for, to angetneffen ffir 
superior to fiberlegen, dot. 
sure of |t(f)er, gen. 
surprised at uberrafd^t fiber (ace) 
susceptible to emf)ffingU4 fur 
suspicious of argmSl^nifd^ auf {om.) 
thoughtful of bebaci^t auf (occ.) 
thoughtless of unbetfimmert um 
terrified at, by, with erftfirodcn 

fiber (occ.) 
tired from, with mflbc, crmfibct 

t)on 
tired of mube, fiberbrfifftg, gen. or 

ace, 
touched by, with gcrfi^rt burtift, 

ton 
transported with entgucft ton 
treacherous to terraterifdft gegen 
troubled about beforgt um 
uncertain of ungeltig, gen. or fiber 

(ooc.) 
unconscious of nnbeh)ngt, gen. 
unmindful of uneingebent, gen. 
uneasy about unru^ig n)egen 
used to gehjo^nt an (ajcc.) 
usual with gen)5^nUd^ bei 
vain of eitel auf (ace.) 
vexed at tcrbrlegUd) fiber (occ.) 
void of leer an; o^ne 
wasteful of terfc^toenberlf d^ mlt 
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watchfal of aufmerffam auf {ace.) 
wearied, weary, see tired 
wet with nag Don 



worn with, worn out with erf (i^Bpf 

bur4 
worthy of Wert, tDilrblg, gen. 



B. Verbs. 



abound in UBerfiug l^aben an {daJt.) 
absolve from Io9fpred^en Don 
abstain from ficJ^ entl^alten, gen, 
accuse of anflagen, befc^ulbigen, 

gen. 
accustom to getDo^nen an (a/cc.) 
acquit of frclfprc(f)cn toon 
adapt to an))af[en, dot. or an (ace.) 
address to tid^ten an {ace.) 
adhere to anl^angen, dot. 
adjoin to grengen an {ace.) 
advise raten, dot. {person), ace. 

ifldng) 
agree about ilbereinfommen uber 

{ace.) 
agree to einn^iKigen in {ace.) 
aid in l^elfen (dot.) bet 
ail fel)Ien, daL 
aim at glcten anf {oux.) ; = strive 

for jlreben nad^ 
allude to anfpielen auf {ace.) 
amount to ft^ belaufeu auf {oux.) 
answer (a person) antn^orten; dot. ; 

(a question, a letter) antn)orten 

auf {axic.\ bcantroorten {ace.) 
answer for einfte^cn fur 
appeal ta ftci^ bemfen auf {ojcc.) 
apply to fidft toenben an {acc.)\ 

= refer to pd^ begtc^en auf {ace.) 
apply one's self to fi(^ legen ouf 

{ace.), fi6) befleiglgen, gen. 
approach [fid^] na^ern, cZo^. 
approve a thing, of a thing blKigen, 

ace. 
arise from l^errii^ren toon 



ascribe to gufd^reiben, dot. 
be ashamed of ftd^ ]di&mtn, gen. 
ask after fi6) er!unbigen nod^ 
ask for a thing bitten urn; for a 

person fragen nad^ 
ask of erbitten toon 
aspire to jlreben nat^ 
assent to gufiimmen, dot. 
assign to gun^etfen, dot. 
assist in ^elfen bet 
assure of toerfid^em, gen. 
atone for fil^nen, ace. 
attend a person* on a person, auf« 

toarten, dat. ; = accompany, be« 

gleiten, ace.; = take care of, 

pflegcn, ace. or gen. 
attend (school, etc.) befud^en, ace.; 

(a meeting) beimo^nen, doL 
attend to ad^ten auf, {ace.) 
avail one's self of beuut^en, ceoc. 
bear [with] ertragen, ace. 
become of merben au9 
beg for bitten um 
beg of erbitten toon 
behave to ftd^ betragen gegen 
believe in gtauben an {ace.) 
bestow on toerlei^en, dat. 
beware of fid^ ^ilten toor {dot.) 
bid gebieten, dat. 
bind to btnben an (occ.) 
blame for tabeln koegen 
blush at enoten ilber (occ.) 
boast of ftd^ ril^men, gen. 
border on grengen an {ace.) 
borrow from, of borgen toon 
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bow to 114 totrneigen t)or {dot,) 
bum with brennen t)or {dot,) 
bunt with berfien t)or (dot.) 
buy from, of faufen Don 
call at, on Dorfpret^en bei; befu^en, 

ace 
call for fragennac^; gu^olenfom- 

men, ace 
call upon aufforbem, ace. 
care about jt4 tflmmem nnt; he 

cares nothing about it t9 liegt 

i^nt nid^te baran 
care for, = take care of forgen 

filr; = like mdgen, ace 
catch at greifen nad^ 
caution against koarnen t)or {dot,) 
change for bertaufd^rn mit 
change into benoanbeln in (ace.) 
charge with antlagen (gen.) 
cheat out of betrfigen um 
cling to ftd^ fefll^alten, ftd^ anliam- 

ntem an {ace.) ; = remain true 

anl^angen [dot.) 
come by (obtain) eriangen, ace, ; 

tomnten gu 
command, see order 
compare to, with bergleid^en mit 
complain about, of ft(4 bellagen 

ilbcr {ace) 
comply with ftd^ fiigni, daL 
conceal from oerbergen, dot, or 

t)or {dot.) 
conclude from fd^Iiegen au8 
confer on Derlei^en, dot 
confide in Dertrauen auf {ace) 
confine to befd^rfinten auf (ace) 
conform to {td^ rid^ten nQ(4 
congratulate on ®\M tDfinfd^en gn 
consent to einn^iQigen in (ace) 
be composed of befle^en aue 



consist in befle^en in {dot) 
consist of befteben ani 
contend for flreiten um 
contrast with, intr. abfled^en Don, 

gegen; tr, entgegenfiettrn, gegrn> 

ilberflellen, dot 
converse about, on flc^ unter^Iten 

ilbcr {ace) 
convert into bertoonbeln in ((tee) 
convict of iiberf itl^ren, gen. 
crave for Derlangm nac^ 
cure of ^eilen Don 
deal in l^anbetn mit 
debate about, on beratfd^Iagen ilber 

(ace) 
decide about, on ftd^ entf^eiben 

fiber {ace) ; d. in favor of [ftd^] 

entfd^eiben ffir 
decrease in abnebmen an (dot,) 
defend from betteibigen gegen . 
defy trotjen, dot. 
deliberate about, on beratfd^Iagen 

fiber (ace) 
delight in {td^ erfreuen an (dot.) 
deliver from befreien Don 
demand of forbern Don 
depart for abreifen nad^ 
depend on ab^Sngen Don; = rely 

on ftd^ berlaffen auf (ace) 
deprive of berauben, gen. 
deserve of {14 berbient ma^en nm 
design for beflimmen gn 
desire begel^ren, gen. or ace 
desist from abfle^enbon 
despair of bergmetfeln an (dot.) 
determine on ftc^ entfd^Uegen gu 
die of fierben an {dot.) 
differ from {td^ nnterfc^eiben Don 
differ with nid^t fibereinflimmen 

mit 
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dig for graben na^ 
direct to rid^ten an (ace.) 
disagree with nid^t fibereinflimmen 

mtt 
disapprove of mtgbilligen, clcc, 
dispense with oer^id^ten auf {ace) 
dispose of oerfilgen ilber (ace.) 
dissuade from abraten t)on 
distinguish from unterfc^eiben oon 
divide into teilen in (ace.) 
doubt about, of gn^eifeln tin (dot.) 
drink to trinlen ouf (ace.) 
dwell on ocrwcilcn bel 
echo with tPteber^atten t)on 
embark for ftd^ etnfd^tffen ixadj 
encroach on @ingrtffe t^un in {ace.) 
end in enbigen mtt 
engage in fic^ betetltgen bet 
enjoy flcntegcn, gen. or ace. 
enter a room In ctn 3tnimcr trcten 
enter into ftd^ eiulaffen tn (occ.) 
enter on ubernc^mcn 
escape a person, or from a person 

cutfltc^en, cntfommcn, dat.; from 

a place, and; one's observation, 

etc. entgel^en, dat. 
examine [into] iinterfud()en, ace. 
exceed in ubertreffeu an (dat) 
exchange for oertaufd^en gegen 
exult at, over fro!)Iodfcn fiber {ace.) 
faint with o^nmSc^tig tperben t)or 

{dat.) 
fasten to befefttgen an {dai.oraec.) 
feed on ftd^ ecnal)tcn Don 
find fault with tabein, ace, 
fire at geuer geben auf {ace.) 
fish for fifd()enna(^ 
fit for befo^tgen p 
fix on ftc^ entfd^eiben fiir 
flatter f((}meid)eln, dat. 
dee from flir^en t)or {dat.) 



foam with [rage] fd^oumcn oor 

[SBut, ace.] 
follow folgen, dat. 
follow from folgen au9 
forgive ocrgebcn, dot. {person), 

ace. {thing) 
free from befreien t)on 
gaze at anftatren (occ.) 
glory in flolg feln auf (ace.) 
glow with giilt)cn Dor (dot.) 
grasp at gretfen na4 
grieve at, for fld^ grfimcn um, fiber 

(a<x.) 
grumble at murrcn fiber {a^.) 
guard against, from, intr. ft(^ ^fiten 

Uor (dot.); tr. = protect, be» 

fd^fitjen Dor (dot.), gegen 
hear about, of ^oren Don, fiber (occ.) 
hear from ^dren Don 
heed ad^ten, gen. or auf (ace.) 
help l^etfen, doL 
hide from Derbergen, dat. or Dor 

(dot) 
hinder from ^tnbem an {dai.) 
hint at anfpielen auf (ace.) 
hope for ^offen auf (ace.) 
hunt after, for jiagen nad^, nad^* 

ia^ixir dat. 
impose on auferlegen, dat.; = 

cheat, betrfigen, ace 
increase in gune^men an {dot.) 
indulge in ftc^ b^ngeben, na&i* 

l^cingen, dai. 
inflict on aufeclegen, dot. 
inform of benac^rtd^tigen Don 
ingratiate one's self vnth ftd^ be* 

liebt ma(^en bet 
injure f^aben, dat. 
inquire after ft(!b erfunbtgen nad^ 
inquire into unterfu(ften, ace. 
inquire of ftd() rrfuubtgen bet 
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insist on befle^en auf (dot.) 
intercede with ft(^ t^erloenben bei 
interfere in ft4 einmifci^en in {ace,) ; 

interfere with ^tnbent, ace. 
introduce to oorfleQen, dot, 
intrude on fl4 Qufbrfingen, dot. 
intrust one with a thing, to one a 

thing iemanbem tttt>a9 anber" 

trauen 
issue from, intr., entfprtngeu aud 
jest at jti^erjen ilber {ace.) 
join in ftc^ beteiligen bei, on (dot.) 
judge by, from urtctlen nac^ 
judge of urteilen fiber (ace.) 
keep from bewa bren t)or {dat.) 
keep to jtd^ ^alten an {ace) 
knock at Kopfen an {a^c.) 
know about,of tt)iffen fibcr(acc.),oon 
labor for fidj abmuben um 
labor under leiben Don, unter (dot.) 
languish for fd^maci^ten nac^ 
laugh at \a&it\\ fiber {ace.) 
lavish on t)crf(ifttt)cnben auf {ace.) 
lean against, tr., lebnen an (dat.) ; 

intr. [fittj] lebnen an {ace.) 
leave for abreifen nad^ 
light on (descend) fidj niebertoffen 

auf {dat. or ace ) \ (hit upon) 

flo6en auf {axx.) 
limit to bcftibrStt^^n tiuf {a^x.) 
listen to ^ord^en auf (occ), ju* 

boren, dat. 
live on, by Icben oon 
live with tt)obnen bel 
long for ftd^ fe^nen nad^ 
look after feben nad^, ad^ten auf 

{ace.) 
look at anfeben, ace. 
look for, look about for ficft um- 

feben nad^; fncben, a^c. 



look over burd^fel^en (ojcc.) 

look to binbUdfen auf {ace). 

look upon as anfeben, betrad^ten 

a\%f ace. 
make of xnadben aue 
make up for erfe^en, ace. 
marry to oer^eiraten mit 
measure by meffen nacb 
meddle with, in fid^ mlfd^en tn 

{ace ), ftd^ befaffcn mit 
meditate on nat^benfen fiber (a^c.) 
meet begegnen, dat. ; I met with 

an accident etu UnfaU begeguete 

nur 
mention ermabnen, gebcnfen, gen. 

or a^c. 
mingle with, irUr., pd^ mifd()en un* 

ter {a^c.) 
mock at fpotten fiber (ace.) 
mourn for, over traucm um, fiber 

{ace.) 
murmur at, against murren fiber 

{aee.) 
muse on nad^ftnnen fiber {ace.) 
need bebfirfen, braudjen, gen. or ace. 
nod at, to guntdten, dat. 
obey gebord^cn, dat. 
object to, against, tr., etuttjenben 

gegen; intr. Sinn^enbungen ma^ 

d^en gegen 
occur to (happen) begegnen, dat. ; 

(of an idea, etc.) einf alien, dat. 
order befeblen, gebieten, dat (per- 
son), ace {thing) 
pardon one for jemaubem etwaS 

uerjeib^n 
part with, from fi(b trennen t)on 
partake of, participate in teilneb* 

men an {dot.) 
partake of (eat, etc.) genlegcn, ace. 
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pay for bega^Ien, occ. 

perish with umtommett Dor (dot.) 

permit ttianhtn, dot, (person), ace, 

{thing) 
persevere in, persist in bel^arren 

Ui, fortfaftrcn in (dot.), or inf. 

yjoUhiVi 
pine for, after ftdf) |el)nen nac^ 
play at (cards, etc.) fpteirn, ace. 
play for fpieleu urn 
play on (an instrument) fptelen, 

ace, 
please gefallen, doL 
point at, to getgen auf (ace,) 
ponder on nad^grilbeln fiber {ace,) 
praise for loben toegen 
prepare for [fuJ^] t)orbereiten auf 

{ace.) 
present one with something einem 

etiDQd {(i^enten 
preserve from betoa^ren t)or {dot,) 
preside over, at ben )Sorftt$ ffl^ren 

bei 
prevent from db^alten t)on, Der« 

^tnbem an {dai.) 
pride one's self on flol) fetn, fl4 

ttxoai einbUben auf {ace,) 
profit by 92ut$en giel^en fxvA 
protect from, against fc^fit^en gegen 
quarrel about [ftc^] ganten, flretten 

urn 
rail at {f)otten fiber {ace.) 
reach to, inJtr, reic^en bte an (ace,), 

tr, reid^en, dai. 
read to t)or(efen, dot. 
reconcile to Derfo^nen mit 
refer to, tr. tt)ei[cii an (ace); intr. 

fi(4 begie^en auf (ace.) 
reflect on uad^benten fiber (ace.) 
refrain fiom fid) cntt)aUcn, gen. 
rejoice at ftcf) freuen fiber (occ.) 



relate (refer) to ft(i^ begtel^en auf 

(ace.) 
rely on ftc^ Oerlaffen auf (ace) 
remember ftd^ erinnem, gen, or an 

(a^x) 
remind of eiinnern on (ace.) 
repent of bereueu (occ.) 
reply (to a person) erwibern, dai. ; 

(to a question, etc.) evwibern auj 

(ace,) 
reproach one with jemanbem ettt)ad 

t)ottt)erfen 
request a thing of one jemanb um 

etmae bitten 
require of forbem t)on 
resolve on ftci^ entfcl^Uegen gu 
resound with tDiebetbaUen Don 
restrict to befci^r&nten auf (occ.) 
result from folgen au9 
revenge on r&d^en an (dai,) 
rid from, of befrelen Don 
ring for tltngelnna^ 
ring with erfd^aUen Don 
rob of berauben, gen., or jiemanbem 

tttoai rauben 
rush upon ^erfaQen fiber (occ) 
sail for fegeln nad^ 
save from betoabren oor (dai.) 
scoff at fpotten fiber (ace.) 
search for, after fud^en nad^ 
secure from, against ftdf)em Doi 

(occ), gegen 
seize upon ergreifen (aec,) 
seize by ergreifen bel 
send for bolen taffen, ace. 
send to fenben, fd^icfen gu, an (occ.) 
serve (render service to)btenen;Cla<. 
serve for blenen gu 
shake with gitteru Dor (dai.) 
share in tetll)aben an (dot.) 
8helter,shield from fd^fi^jen Dor(<2at) 
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Bhiyer with gittern Dor (dot.) 

shoot at fd^iegen na(4 

shrink from gurficffd^recfm t)or 

(dot.) 
shudder at f(^Qubem t)or {dot,) 
sigh for, after feufgen nad^ 
smell of rieci^en nad^ 
emile at ISd^eln ilber {ace) 
bueer at fp5tteln fiber (cux,) 
spare fd^oneit, gen, or ace. 
speak of, about {prec^en Don, fiber 

(ace.) 
speak to, with fpred^en mit; speak 

to (address) anreben, ace 
stand by (aid) beiftel^en, dot 
stare at anfiarren, ace, 
start for abreifen nad^ 
steal from fle^Ien, dot. 
stick to fefi^Qlten an (dot.), bleiben 

bet 
strive for jtreben na4 
struggle for flreitenum 
subsist on leben oon 
substitute for an bie @teUe fe^jen 

oon 
succeed in (Srfolg ^aben in, ge« 

Ungen; see87»2a. 
sue for merben urn 
suffer from letben oon, burdf); suf- 
fer from, with (a disease) leiben 

an {dat) 
surpass in fibertreffen an (dat.) 
suspect of in ^erbaci^t ^aben megen 
swarm with toimmein Oon 
swear by fci^tobren bet 
swear to befc^n)dren, ace, 
swell with anfd^toetten Don 
take by faffen bet 
take for fatten ffit 
take from toegne^men, dat 



talk about, of reben oon, fiber (occ.) 
talk to, with ffired^en mtt 
taste of fd^mecfen nac^ 
tell of, about fagen, ttfiffltn Don, 

fiber {ace,) 
thank banten, dat 
think about, on naci^benten fiber 

{ace,) 
think of benten an {ace.) 
thirst for, after bfirflennad^ 
threaten broken, dat, {person) 
throw at merfen nad^ 
tie to binben an (occ.) 
touch upon berfl^ren, occ. 
trade in ^anbeln mit 
tremble at gittem bet 
tremble with gittem Dor {dot,) 
trouble one's self about fld^ be« 

tfimmem urn 
trust in, to oertrauen anf {ace.) 
trust one with a thing iemanbem 

ettt)a9 anoertrauen 
turn into oetn^anbeht tn (occ.) 
turn to [fi^] toenben on {ace.) 
unite with, to Oeretntgen nut 
upbraid one with, for iemanbem 

Sormfirfe maci^en megen 
Taluefor ft^S^en toegen 
wait for n^arten anf (occ.), (arren, 

gen, 
wait on aufniarten, dat 
want, be in want of ermangein, gen. 
warn of toarnen Dor, dat, 
watch for lauem auf {ace) 
weep at n^etnen fiber {aoe) 
weep for betoetnen, ace, 
wish for tDfinf(!^en, aoc 
wonder at fld^ tt)unbem fiber (occ.) 
write about, on f (j^reiben fiber (occ.) 
write to fd^retben, dat, or an {ace) 
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About, 148. 

above, 144. 

Accusative, m direct object, 74; with 
verbs of naming, etc., 75 ; with verbs 
of choosing, etc., 76 ; with (e^ren, 77 ; 
with adjectives, 78 ; of measure, etc., 
79 ; of time, 80 ; absolute, 81 ; with 
impersonals, 84,2a; with an infini- 
tive, 188. 

across, 145. 

Address, forms of, 87. 

Adjectives, 17-18; repetition of, 18. 

Adverbs, from ac^jectives, 189; of 
place and direction, 180-186; com- 
pounded with 'ba, f^xex, toO/ 186 ; al- 
phabetical list, 148 fL 

qfter,lM, 

against, 147* 

ago, 148. 

Agreement of pronouns, 84-86; of 
verbs, 88. 

aU, 86. 

aller, strengthening a superlative, 88. 

along, 149. 

although, 150» 

another, 49. 

Antecedents of relative pronouns, 88, 
2a; not to be omitted, 84, i. 

any, anybody, etc., 87. 

Apposition, nouns in, 14; 59, 2; ad- 
jectives and participles, 18, 2, 

around, 151. 

AiTangement, see word-order. 



Articles, 1-18 ; see definite and indefi- 
nite article. 

as, 158. 

at, 158. 

Auxiliaries, 85-86; see perfect, plu- 
perfect, etc. ; modal, 96-105 ; omis- 
sion of, in dependent clauses, 889. 

he=, prefix, function of, 88 c. 

because [of], 154. 

befe^Ien, 180. 

be/ore, 155. 

behind, 156. 

below, 157. 

beside, besides, 158-159. 

beyond, 160. 

b(eiben, auxiliary, 87, 8; with infini- 
tive, 181. 

both [and], 88. 

brauc^en, 119, 4. 

but, 161. 

by, 168. 

Causal clauses, 140. 

Collective nouns, 86. 

Comparative, 19-80. 

Compound verbs, separable, 180 ; 886. 

Concessive clauses, 140; influence on 
word-order, 880. 

Conditional, and conditional perfect, 
formation of, 90. 

Conditional clauses, 118; 140; 171; 
885, 2. 

Coi^junctions, 189-141 ; alphabetical 
list of, 148, & 

(167) 
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Conntries, names of, 8 d. 

DatiTe, as indirect object, 68-64; as 
sole object, 66; with an accusative, 
66; with verbs of delivering, etc«, 
67 ; with \aqen, 68 ; with v^erbs of 
removal, 69 ; with compound verbs, 
70 ; to replace an English possessive, 
71 ; of interest, 72 ; with adjectives, 
78 ; with impersonals, 84, 2 b. 

Definite article, 2-7 ; with names of 
seasons, etc., 2 ; with proper names, 
8 ; in a generalizin<ir sense, 4 ; for a 
possessive, 6; omission before a 
genitive, 6 ; before all, 7. 

Demonstratives, 82. 

Dependent order, 286-241. 

hex, »ee definite ai'ticle; as demonstra- 
tive, or in place of a personal pro- 
noun 32; as determinative, 33, as 
relative 34. 

hex\eniqe, 88. 

berfelbe, 60. 

Deteiminatives, 88. 

biefer, 82. 

do, as auxiliary or substitute, 85. 

bod^, with verbs, 285, 4. 

dowtif 168. 

bflrfen, 100. 

each, 89 ; each oihtr, 49. 

ein, see indefinite article ; = one, 48. 

einige; 51, 52. 

either, pron., 40 ; coi\j., 164. 

Emphatic order, 234-235. 

Emphatic pronoun, 80, 6. 

eS, uses of, 29. 

eS tft, eS Qxbi, 198. 2 ; 194. 

et»aS, with following a^j., 17, 2 a. 

ever, 165. 

every, everybody, etc., 89. 

Exclamations, influence on word-order, 
219. 

Exclamatory questions, 241. 

Expletives, 29. 3; 192, 3« 

Factitive predicate, 75-76. 



fal^ren, with inf., 121. 

Feminines in -m, 16. 

few, 41. 

finben, 119, 3. 

Final clauses, subjunctive in, 118, 2 

and 3; 190,2. 
for, 166. 
from, 167. 
fil^len, 119.3; 120. 
Future, and future perfect, formation 

of, 89; used to express probability, 

109. 
aebieten, 120. 
Oe^en, 121. 

Gender, grammatical and natural, 25. 
Genitive, 57-62 ; position of, 58 ; with 

nouns, 59 ; to denote time, 60 ; with 

adjectives, 61 ; with verbs, 62. 
Gerundive, 120, 4 a. 
f^oben, see auxiliaries. 
hardly, 168. 
have, with infinitive or past participle 

SB cause, order, 120, la; have to, 

103, 3. 
^ei^en, 98 a; 119.3; 120. 
ielfen, 98 a; 119,3. 
hence, 169. 

^ert/ inflected before a name, 16, 2 a. 
^dd^ft, ^5#end, 22, 2 b. 
^5ren;98a; 119,3; 120. 
Hour of the day, 158, 6. 
however, 170. 

Hypothetical clauses, 90; 171 ; 235, 2 
if, 171. 

Imperfect, see preterit. 
Impersonals, 84; impersonal passive, 

84,4. 
in, 172. 
Indefinite article, 8-18; with a% 9; 

with o^ne, 10; with numerals, 11. 
Indefinites, 86-58. 
Indirect discourse, 114-116. 
Infinitive, 119-122; 128, 2d; position 
of, 225, 281, 1. 
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imUad [</], 178. 

Interrogatives, 86. 

Interrogfttiye sentences, interrogatiye 

order, 288 ; 884-885. 
into, 174. 
Intransitiyes, 88 ; formation of perfect 

and pluperfect, 87^ 2. 
\a, 885, 4. 
\enex, 88. 
fennett/ 101, 6. 
fdnnen, 101. 

(affen, 98 a; 119,8; 120. 
leiren, 77; 119,3. 
(emen, 119, 3. 
less, 42. 

Hke^adY.lIbi y. 186. la. 
mie, 48. 
mail; 48, 3. 
man^, 44. 
many, 44. 

tne^r, 45 ; mefixtxe, 61. 
Weill, with def. art, 81,3; mei|len8, 

82, 2 b. 
tntnbefienS, 88, 2 b, 
tndgen, 108. 
more, 46. 
mueh,^; 176. 
mfiffen, 108. 

Negatives, position of, 887. 
neither, pron. 40 ; 177. 
nt((t8/ with following a^j., 17, 2 a. 
no, nobody, etc., 47. 
Nominatiye, 56. 
Normal order, 814, 888. 
Nouns, 14-16. 
Numbers, 54-55. 
Object, direct, 74; indirect, 68. 
Objective predicate, 75-76. 
of. 57. 
off, 179. 
Omission of anziliaiy in dependent 

clauses, 889. 
on, 180. 
one, 48 ; one another, 49. 



oiU^, 181. 

Optative subjunctiva, 118-118* 

Order, ue word-order. 

other, 49. 

out [qf], 188. 

outHde W], \%Z. 

over, 184. 

Participles, 17-18; 188-126; suW- 
tutes, 126-126; position of, 225; 
281, 2-4. 

Passive, formation of, 91-92 ; substi- 
tutions, 98-95 ; impersonal, 84, 4. 

past, 185. 

Past tense, see preterit. 

Perfect, formation of, 87; ue of, for 
the preterit, 110. 

Periods, 242-246. 

Personal pronouns, 24-29 ; substitutes, 
88; as reflexives, 80, 2 and 4-^; 
after relatives, 84, 6; genitives of, 
59,9. 

Pluperfect, formation of, 87. 

Position, eee word-order. 

Possessive case, 57 ; rendered by a da- 
tive, 71; "double possessive," 69, 
13. 

Possessives, 81 ; replaced by def. art, 
5; by a dative, 71. 

Potential subjunctive, 117. 

Prepositions, 187-188; alphabetical 
list, 148> ff. 

Present tense, for the perfect, 106, 1 ; 
for the preterit, 107 ; for the future, 
108. 

Preterit tense, for the pluperfect, 106, 
2. 

Pronouns, 24-53; eee personal pro- 
nouns, etc.; repetition of, 18; substi- 
tutes, 28. 

Proper names, 8. 

rather, 186. 

Reciprocal pronoun, 80, 5. 

Reflexives, 30 ; use of, to replace Eng- 
liah trausitives, 88, b. 
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reiten, with inf., 181. 
RelAtiyes, 84; not to beonutted, 84,5. 
Repetition of articles, pronouns, adjec- 
tives, 18 ; of <o before an infinitive, 

119, 2 e. 
same, 60. 
searcdyt 187. 
fe^en, 98 a; 119,3; 180. 
fetn, M« auxiliaries, 
felb, 60. 
felbfi, 80, 6. 
tev^ralf 61. 
sineej 188. 

Sin^^ular and plural, 64-66. 
fo, 189. 
\oflen, 104. 

some, aomsbody, etc., 68. 
Subject, position of, 888; in depend- 

entclauses, 888. 
Subjunctive, 111-118; optative, 118- 

118 ; in indirect discourse, 114-116 ; 

potential, 117-118. 
Suboixlinate clauses, word-order in, 

886, 840. 
Substantive clauses, 190; 114, ff. 
iuch, 68. 

Superlative, 19-88. 
Temporal clauses, 140. 
Tenses, use of, 106-110; in indirect 

discourse, 116. 
that, 190. 
the, adv., 191. 
there, 198-196. 
though, 196. 
through, throughout, 197. 



t^un, not to be *a8ed as auxiliary or 

siibttitttte, 86. 
tiU, until, 198. 
Titles, 16; 69,1. 
to, 199 ; before infinitives, 119, 2. 
toward, towards, 800. 
Transitives and intransitives, 88. 
U^r, uninfiected, 66. 
under, 201, 

Verbal nouns in -ing, 187-188. 
Verbs, 88-188. 
X)xel 44, 46. 
loaoen, 119, 4. 
toaS, — eitoai, 17, 2 a ; as relative, 84, 

3 and a ; as Interrogative, 86. 
toad f&r, 86, 2 6. 

loeld^r, relative, 84; interrogative, 86. 
well, 804. 

loenia/ 48, 2; toentoe, 41 ; toentaer, 48. 
weniafiend, 88, 2 6. 
toer, as relative, 84, 3 ; as interrogative, 

86.1. 
toerben, » be changed into, 68, 2 a ; see 

auxiliaries. 
when, 806. 
where, whiiher, 806. 
whether, 808. 
whUe, whilst, 807. 
tDijfen, 101, 6. 
wUh,209. 
within, 810. 
wUhout, 211. 
tDoDen, 106. 
Word-order, 818-846. 
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Thtse books {excepting texts) are bound in cloth unless otherwise indicated. 

Grammars and Headers. 

Blaokwell's (J. 8.) Ctorman PreflxM and Suffixes. 16ino. 137 pp. 

Jagemann's (H. C. G. von) Elements of German Syntax. 12mo. 170 pp. 

Joynee-Otto (The) Firit Book in Ctorman. 12m o. 116 pp. Boards. 

Introductory Ctorman Lessons. Full vocabularies. 12ino. 

252 pp. 

Introduetory German Seader. With notes and vocabulary. 

12mo. 282 pp. 

Xlemm's (L. B. ) Lese- und Sprachhileher. In acht Xreisen. Boards * 
See also Histories of German Literature, 

Otis' (C. P.) Elementary German. Edited by H. S. White of 
Cornell. New edition, revised by W. H. Carruth of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 16mo. 477 pp. Ths Homan-type edition 
sent only wTien specially ordered. 

Introduction to Middle High German. With selections from 

the Nibelungen Lied, notes and vocabulary. 8vo. 156 pp. 

Otto's (£.) German Conversation Grammar. Revised and in part 
rewritten by Wm. Cook. 12mo. Half roan. 591 pp. 

Elementary German Grammar. With a vocabulary by 

George Mouitz Wahl. 12mo. 315 pp. 

German Beader. By Prof. £. P. Evans. 12mo. 239 pp. 



Storme's (G.) Easy German Beading. 16mo. 256 pp. 

Whitney's (W. D.) Compendious German Grammar. 12mo. 472 pp. 
Half roan. 

Brief German Grammar, based on the author's "Compen- 
dious German Grammar." 16mo. 143 pp. 

German Beader. 12mo. 523 pp. 

Introductory German Beader. 16mo. pp. 



Whitney-Klemm Ctorman by Praetice. 12mo. 805 pp. 
Elementary German Beader. 12mo. 237 pp. 

Dictionary. 

Whitney's (W. D.) Compendious German Dictionary. (German- 
English and Englisli Germuii.) bv«>. 900 pp. 
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Henry Holt 6r Co.'s German Text-Books. 

Grammars and Beaders entirely in (German. 

Sehrakamp (J.) and Van Daell'i (A. H.) Das deutiche Buch. Con- 
sists chiefly of short easy extracts from good literature. Illus- 
trated 12mo. 166 pp. 

Spanhoofd's (A. W ) Das Wesentliohs der dentsohen Grammatik. 
16mo. 187 pp. 

Wenokebaoh's (C. ft H.) Dentsohes Lesebnch, for schools and col- 
leges. 12mo. 816 pp. 

Wenokebaoh (C.) and Sehrakamp's (J.) Dsntsche Grammatik fUr Ams- 
rikaner. Can be used with beginners. 12mo. 298 pp. 

Natural Method. 

H«ness' (G.) Der nens Lsitfadsn. Beim Unterricbt in der deut- 
schen Sprache. 12mo. 402 pp. 

Der Spreohlehrer unter seinen Sehttlern. 12mo. 187 pp. 

Kaiser's (H. C.) Erstes Lehrbuch. 12mo. 128 pp. 

Stern's (S. M.) Studien und Plandereien. I Series 1 2mo. 262 pp. 

Stern's (S.M ftM.) Stndien and Plandereien. II Series. 12mo. 880 pp. 

Composition and Conversation. 

1^ See also Natural Method, 

Bronson's (T. B.) Colloqnial German, with or withont a Teacher. 
With summary of gram mar. 16mo. 147 pp. 

Fisoher*s (A. A.) Praetioal Lessons in German. Can be used by 
beginners. Fourth edition. 12mo. 156 pp. 

Wildermnth's Einsiodler im Walde. Arranged as a basis for 

conversations. 12mo. 115 pp. 

HiUern's HOher als die Xirche. Mit Worterklftrung. 12mo. 

96 pp. 

Hnss' (H. C. 0.) Conversation in German. 12mo. 224 pp. 

Jagemann*s (H. C. G. von) German Composition. Selections from 
hnlf a page to several pages, with vocabulary. 12mo. 294 pp. 

Keetels' (J. G.) Oral Method with German. 12mo. 871 pp. 

Joynes-Otto (The) Translating English into German. Ed. by 
Profs. Rhodes Mabbik and E. S. Joynes. 12mo. 167 pp. 

Pylodet's (L.) German Conversation. 18mo. 279 pp. 

Sprechen Sie Dentsch t 18mo. 147 pp. Boards. 

Tensler's (F. J.) Game for German Conversation. Cards in box. 

Wenckebach's (C. ftH.) Dentscher Anschannngs-Unterricht. Con- 
versation and some Composition. 12mo. 451 pp. 

Williams' (A.) Ctorman Conversation and Composition. 12mo. 147 pp. 

A complete catalogue of Henry Holt d Co.*s educational publica- 
tions or a list of tfieir works in general lite^uitvre will he sent on ap- 
plication, 
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Henry Hott &- Co.*s German Text-Books. 

Histories of Q-ennan Literature. 

Francke'8 (Kuno) German Literature in its Cliief Epochs. A brief 
account in English. 16mo. pp. 

Klemm'8 (L. B.) Abriss der Geschichte der deutachen Literatur. 
12mo. 385 pp. 

GoBtwick (J.) and Harrison's (B.) German Literature. (In English.) 
Large 12mo. 600 pp. 

Texts. 

{Bound in boards unless otherwise indicated.) 

Andersen's Bilderbuch ohne Bilder. With notes and vocabulary by- 
Professor L. Simon SON of the Hartford (Ct.) High School. 
104 pp. 

Die Eisjnngfrau a. andere Gesdiichten. With notes by E. C. F. 

Erauss. 150 pp. Paper. 

Auerhach's Anf Wache; bound with Boquette's Der gefrorene Koss. 
With notes. 126 pp. Paper. 

Baumhach's Fran Holde. Legend in verse. Ed. by Professor 
Laurence Fossler of University of Nebraska. pp. Cloth. 

Benediz's Doctor Wespe. Comedy. 116 pp. 

Der Weiherfeind. Comedy. Bound with Elz's Er ist nicht 

eiferstlchtig and MtUler's Im Wartesalon erster Klasse. With 
notes. 82 pp. 

Eigensinn. Farce. Bound with Wilhelmi's Einer muss hei- 

rathen. With notes 63 pp. 

Carove's Das Maerchen ohne Ende. With notes. 45 pp. Paper. 

Glaar's Simson and Delila. Ed. in German. (Stern's Comedies, 
No. 4.) 55 pp. Paper. 

Gohn's Uber Bakterien, die kleinsten lebenden Wesen. Scientific 
monograph. Ed. by Professor Seidenstickbr of Univei-sity 
of Pennsylvania. 55 pp. Paper. 

Ebers' Eine Frage. With picture. Ed. by F. Storr. 117 pp. 
Paper. 

EichendorfTs Aos dem Leben eines Taugenichts. 182 pp. 

Elz's Er ist nicht eiferstlchtig. Comedy. See Benedix. 

Freytag's Die Jonrnalisten. Comedy. Ed. by Professor Calvin 
Thomas of University of Michigan. 178 pp. 

Karl der Chrosse, Aos dem Klosterleben, Ans den KrenzztLgen. 

With portrait. Ed. by A. B. Nichols of Harvard. 219 pp. 
Cloth. 

A complete catalogue of Henry Holt & Co's educational publica- 
tions or a list of their Ufoi'ks in general literature will be sent on ap- 
plication. 
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Henry Holt $r Co.'s German fext-'Books. 

Friedrioh'i Oaeniehen Ton Bnehenau. Ed. with etisy German 
DOtes. (Stem's Comedies, No. 7.) 59 pp. Paper. 

Fouqu^'s TTndine. With glossary. 137 pp. 

The same. Ed. by Professor H. C. G. von Jagemann of 

Harvard. Witli vocabulary. 190 pp. Cloth. 

Sintram nnd Mine Gefthrten. 114 pp. Paper. 



Oeritioker'i Irrfartan. Ed. for beginners by M. P. Whitney, 
pp. 

Gdrner'8 Engliieh. Comedy. Ed. by A. H. Edgren of University 
of Nebraska. 61 pp. Paper. 

Goethe's Diehtung and Wahrheit. First three books. With portrait. 
Ed. by Professor H. C. G. von Jagemann of Harvard. Cloth, 
pp. 

Egmont. Tragedy. Ed. by Professor W. Steepen. 113 pp. 

Paper. 

Fanst, Part I. Tragedy. Ed. by Wm. Cook (Whitney's 



Texts). 229 pp. Cloth. 

— Hermann nnd Dorothea. Poem. Ed. by Professor Calvin 
HThomab of University of Michigan. 126 pp. 



— Iphiffenie anf Tanris. Tragedy. Ed. by President Carter 
of Williams (Whitney's Texts). 138 pp. Cloth. 

Heue Melusine A Fairy Tale. Bound with Zsohokke's Toter 



Oast nnd von Kleist's Yerlobung in St. Domingo. All ed. by 
A. B. Nichols of Harvard. pp. Cloth. 

Grimm's (H.) Die Yenns von Mile ; Bafoel and Michel- Angelo. 139 

pp. 

Grimm's (J. ft W.) Kinder- and Haosmaerchen. With notes. 228 
pp. 

The same. Ed. by Chab. P. Otis. With vocabulary. 351 pp. 

Cloth. 

Gatskow's Zopf nnd Sehwert. Comedy. Ed. by Dr. F. Langb. 
168 pp. Paper. 

Hanff 's Das kalte Hers. Illustrated. 61 pp. 

Heine's Die Harzreise. With new introduction and notes. 97 pp. 

Helmholtz's Uher Goethe's natarwissenschaftliche Arbeiten. Scien- 
tific monograph. Ed. by Professor Seidenstickkr of Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvnniji. 

Hey's Faheln flir Kinder. Illustrated. With vocabulary. 52 pp. 

Hejrse's Anfang and Ende. 54 pp. Paper. 

Die Einsamen 44 pp. Boards. 

Hillern'i HOher als die Kirohe. Ed. by Mills Whittlbbet. 
With frontispiece and vocabulniy. 96 pp. 

Historical Beaders. See Freyiagy Schrakamp, and WM (Beretford). 

Full list of modern language books free on application. 
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Henry Holt 6r Co.'s German Text-Books. 

Jiingiiian&*8 £r sueht einen YetUr. Ed. with easy GtenDan notes. 
(Stern's Comedies, No. 5.) 49 pp. Paper. 

Kinder-Kornddien. Five in one vol. Ed. in easy German by Pro- 
fessor G. Hbness. 141 pp. Cloth. 

Yon KXeist's Yerlobong in St. Domingo. A Tale. See Goethe, 

Yon Klense's Deutsche Oedichte. A cheap, attractive, and reason- 
ably full collection carefully edited. 300 pp. Cloth. 

Knorti's Bepresentatiye German Poems. German and best English 
metrical version on opposite pages. 12mo. 373 pp. 

Kdnigswinter'f Sie hat ihr Hers entdeckt. Ed. in easy German. 
(Stern's Comedies, No. 8.) 79 pp. Paper. 

KOrner'8 Zriny. Tragedy. Ed. by Professor Rugolbs of Dart- 
mouth. 126 pp. Paper. 

Lessing's Emilia Galotti. Tragedy. Ed. by Professor O. B. 
Super of Dickinson College. 90 pp. 

Minna von Barnhelm. Comedy. Ed. by Professor W. D. 

Whitney of Yale (Whitney's Texts). 138 pp. Cloth. 

Nathan der Weise. Drama. Ed. by Professor H. C. G. 

Brandt of Hamilton. (Whitney's Texts.) 158 pp. Cloth. 

Meissner's Aus Meiner Welt. Oeschichten ftlr Grosse and Kleine. 
With vocabulary by Carla Wenckebach. 127 pp. Cloth. 

Yon Moser's Der Bibliothekar. Farce. Ed. by Dr. Franz Lanob. 
161 pp. 

Der Schimmel. Farce. Ed. in easy German. (Stem's 

Comedies, No. 2.) 55 pp. Paper. 

Milgge's BinkanYoBs. A graphic Norwegian tale. 55 pp Paper. 

Signa, die Seterin. A graphic Noi-wegian tale. 71 pp. Paper. 

MtUler's (£. B.) Die elektrischen Maschinen. Scientific Monograph . 
Ed. by Professor Seidenstickbr of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Illustrated. 46 pp. Paper. 

MtUler's (Hugo) Im Wartefuilon erster Klasse. See Benedix. 

MtUler'i (Max) Dentsohe Liehe. With notes. 121 pp. 

Hathnsiai' Tagebuch eines armen Frftnleins. 163 pp. Paper. 

Hihelungen Lied. See Vilmar. 

Faurs £r muss tanzen. Ed. in easy German. (Stern's Comedies, 
No. 6.) 51 pp. Paper. 

FlOnnies' Prinoessin Ilse. Ed. by J. M. Merrick. 45 pp. 

Poems, German and French, for Memorising. (N. Y. Regents' re- 
quirements.) 15 in each language. 35 pp. Paper. See also 
fxm Kleme, Knortz, Simonson, and Wenckebach, 

Putlitf'" Badeknren. Comedy. With notes. 69 pp. Paper. 

Das Herz vergessen. Comedy. With notes. 79 pp. Paper. 

Was sich der Wald erz&hlt. 62 pp. Paper. 

Full list of modern Uinguage books free on application, 
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Henry Holt &r* Co/s German Text-Books. 

Patlits*s VergUsmeinnicht. With notes. 44 pp. Paper. 

Biohter 1 Walther and Hildegand. See Vilmar. 

Von Biehl 8 Burg Neideck. Ed. by Professor A. H. Palmer of 
Yale. With portrait. 76 pp. 

Flneh der SchOnheit. Ed. by Professor F. L. Kendall of 

Williams. 83 pp. 

Boqaette's Der gefrorene Kuss. See Auerhach. 

Boson's Bin Knopf. Ed. in easy German. (Stern's Comedies. 
No. 1.) 41 pp. Paper. 

Schiller's Jnngfrau Yon Orleans. Tragedy. Ed. by A. B. 
Nichols of Harvard. 203 pp. 

Lied Yon der Glooke. Poem. Ed. by Dr. Chas. P. Otis 70 pp. 

Maria Stuart. Tragedy. Newly ed by Professor E. S. 

JoTNBs of South Carolina College. With portrait. (Whit- 
ney's Texts. ^ 232 pp. Cloth. 

Neife als Onkel. Comedy. Ed. by A. Clement. 99 pp. 



Sehiller's Wilhelm Tell. Drama. Ed. by Professor A. Sacht- 
LEBEN of Charleston College. (Whitney's Texts.) 199 pp. 
Cloth. 

The same, Ed. by Professor A. H. Palmer of Yale. With 

portrait. pp. Cloth. 

Wallenstein Trilogy, complete. Tragedy in three plays ; 

Wallenstein's Lager, Die Ficcolomini, and Wallenstein's Tod. 
Ed. by Professor W. H. Carruth of the University of Kansas 
With illustrations and map. 1 vol. pp. Cloth. 

Schrakamp's ErzSlilangen aus der deutschen Gescliichte. ThrougU 
the war of 70. With notes. 294 pp. Cloth. 

Scientific Monographs. See (John, JlelmMtz, and E. R. Muller. 

Simonson's German Ballad Book. Ed. with biographical sketches, 
notes, etc. 804 pp. Cloth. 

Storm's Immensee. Ed. by A. W. Burnett. With vocabulary. 
109 pp. 

Tieck's Die Elfen ; Das Bothkftppchen. Ed. by Professor L. Simon- 
son. 41 pp. Paper. 

Yilmar's Die Nibelongen. Bound with Bichter's Walther and 
Hildegand. The stories in prose of two great German epics. 
100 pp. Paper. 

Webb's (Beresford) German Historical Beader. Events previous 
to XIX. century. Selections from German historians. 310 pp. 
Cloth. 

Wenckebach's SchOnsten deatschen Lieder. About 800 poems, 
proverbs, and songs (with music). 

Wilhelmi's Einer mass heirathen. Comedy. See Benedix. 

Zschokke's Toter Gast See Ooethe. 

Full list of modern language books free on application. 
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GRAMMARS AND READERS. 

Boeher-Otto French Conversation Grammar. 12mo. 489 pp. 
ProgressiYe French Eeader. With notes and vocabulary. 

12ino. 3t)l pp. 
Borel's Grammaire Fran^aise. A Tusage des Anglais. Entirely 

in French. Revised by E. B. Coe. 12mo. 450 pp. 
Delille'8 CondenBed French Instmotion. 18mo. 143 pp. 
Eugene'i Student's Gomparatiye French Grammar. Including 

French-Elnglish Exercises. Revised by L. H. Buckingham, 

Ph.D. 12mo. 284 pp. 
Elementary French Lessons. Revised and edited by L. H. 

Buckingham, Ph.D 12mo. 126 pp. 
Fisher's Easy French Beading. Historical tales and anecdotes, 

with foot-note translations of the principal words. 16mo. 253 pp. 
Gihert's French Mannal. A Pronouncing Grammar for the Young. 

12mo. 112 pp. 
Joynes's Minimum French Grammar and Beader. Prepares begin- 
ners for the independent reading of a complete narrative or 

play. 16mo. 275 pp. 
Joynes-Otto First Book in French. A primer for very young pupils. 

i2ino. 116 pp. Boards. 

Introductory French Lessons. 12mo. 275 pp. 

Introductory French Beader. With notes and Vocab. 163 pp. 

Julien's Petites Lemons de Conversation et de Grammaire. 12mo. 

222 pp. 
Practical Conversational Beader in French and English. 

Sq. 12mo. 182 pp. 
Otto. See Bocher-Otto and Joynes-Otto. 

Pylodet's Beginning French. Exercises for children in Pronounc- 
ing, Spelling, and Translating. 16mo. 180 pp. Boards. 

Descriptive EductUionM Catalogue sent free. 



HENRY HOLT fir- CO:S FRENCH TEXTBOOKS. 

GRAMMARS AND READERS {Cwttinued), 

Pjlodat'i B«|^nn«r*8 French BMder. For children. With vocabu- 
lary. 16mo. 235 pp. Boards. 

Seeond Trendh Beader. With vocabulary. Ill'd. 12mo. 

277 pp. 

Whitney's French Grammar. 12mo. 442 pp. Half roan. 

Praetioal French. Taken from the author^s larger Grammar, 

and supplemented by conversations and idiomatic phrases. 
12mo. 304 pp. 

Brief Frenoh Grammar. 16mo. 177 pp. 

Introdnetory French Beader. With notes and Vocabulary. 

16mo. 256 pp. 

COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. 

Alliot. 8te Campends of Literature, below, 

Aabert'8 Colloqnial French Drill. Parti. 16mo. 66 pp. Part II. 
118 pp. 

Broneon's Exereiies in Every-day French. Composition. 16mo. 

Fleury*s Ancient History. Told to children. Arranged for Trans- 
lation hack into French by Susan M. Lanb. 12mo. 112 pp. 

Gaso's The Translator. English into French. 12mo. 222 pp. 

Jen des Anteors. 96 Cards in a Box. 

Paries- vons Franoais 1 A pocket phrase-book, with hints for pro- 
nunciation. 18mo. Ill pp. Boards. 

Biodu's Lnoie. Familiar Conversations in French and English. 
12mo. 128 pp. 

Sadler's Translating English into Frenoh. 12mo. 285 pp. 

Witcomb ft Bellenger's French Conversation. Followed by the 
Summary of French Grammar, by Delillb. 18mo. 259 pp. 

NATURAL METHOD. 

Moras' Syntaxe Pratique do la Langue Fran^aise. Revised Edition. 
12mo. 210 pp. 

Legendes Fraa^aises. Arranged as further exercises for 

Meras* Syntctxe Pratique. 8 vols. 12mo. Boards. 
Vol. I. Robert Le IHable. xiii + 33 pp. 
Vol. II. Le Bon Roi Dagobert. xiii -f. 87 pp. 
Vol. III. Merlin L'Enchanteur. 94 pp. 

Montonnier's Les Premiers Pas dans TEtude da Franoais. 197 pp. 
Pour Apprendre a Parlor Fran9ais. 12mo. 191 pp. 

Stem ft Meras' Etude Progressive do la Langue Fran^aise. 12mo 

288 pp. 

Descriptive Edticational Catalogue sent free. 



HENRY HOLT b* CO.*S FRENCH TEXT-BOOKS. 

COMPENDS AND HISTORIES OF FRENCH 

LITERATURE. 

(The Critical and Biographical portions as well as the Selections 
are entirely in French.) 

Alliot'i Lea Antenrs Contemporains. Selections from About, Clare- 
tie, Daudet, Dumas, Erckmann-Chatrian, Feuiilet, Flammarion, 
Gambetta, Gautier, Guizot, Hugo, Sand, Sarcey, Taine, Verne, 
and others, with notes and brief biographies. 12mo. 871 pp. 

Contoi et HouYellei. Suivis de Conversations, d'Exercices de 

Grammaire. 12mo. 307 pp. 

Auhert'fl Litterature Fran^aise. Moyen-Age, Benaiisanoe, Le XVII« 
Steele. Selections from Froissart, Rabelais, Montaigne, Calvin, 
Descartes, Corneille, Pascal, Moli^re, La Fontaine, Boileau, 
Racine, Fenelon, La Brilyere, etc., etc. With foot-notes, 
biographies, and selected critical estimates. 16mo. 338 pp. 

Fortier's Histoire de la Litterature Fran^aise. A compact and 
comprehensive account, up to the present day. 16mo. 362 pp. 
Clotk 

Fylodet'8 La Litterature Fran^aise Glassique. Biographical and 
Critical. Langue d'CEil, Abailard, HeloYse, Fabliaux, Myst^res, 
Joinville, Froissart, Villon, Rabelais, Montaigne, Ronsard, 
Richelieu, Corneille, etc. 12mo. 393 pp. 

Theatre Fran^aise Clacwiqne. Taken from the above. 12mo. 

114 pp. Paper. 

La Litterature Fran^aise Contemporaine. X1X« Si^cle. 



Selections in Prose and Verse from 100 authors, including About, 
Augier, Balzac, Beranger, Chateaubriand, Cherbuliez, Gautier, 
Hugo, Lamartine, Merimee, De Musset, Sainte-Beuve, Sand, 
Sardou, Scribe, Mme. de Stael, Taine, Toepfer, De Vigny. With 
selected biographical and literary notices. 12mo. 810 pp. 

See cUso Choix de Contes under Texts. 

DICTIONARIES. 

Bellows' French and English Dictionary for the Pocket 82mo. 

600 pp. 

Cheaper Edition. Larger print. 12mo 600 pp. Half roan. 

Case's New Dictionary of the French and English Langnages. 8vo. 

French- English part, 600 pp. English-French part, 586 pp. 

One volume. 
Case's Improved Modern Pocket Dictionary. French-English part, 

261 pp. English- French part, 387 pp. One Volume. 
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TEXTS. 

About. See Ghoia de Conies Contempavains. 
Aohard'8 Glos Fommier. 206 pp. Paper. 8ee also De Mdistre. 
Xflop's Fables. In French, with Vocabulary. 237 pp. Cloth. 
Balzao'8 Eugenie Orandet. With portrait. Ed. by Prof. E. 

Bbkobron of Chicago University. 16mo. pp. Cloth. 

Bayard et Lemoine ; Le Hiaise de Saint-Flour. Modem Comedy. 

12ino. 88 pp. Paper. 
Bishop's Choy-Suianne. A French version by Theo. de Bentzon 

of this story of a California engineer's camp. With notes and 

introduction by the author. 16mo. 64 pp. Boards. 
BedolUere's Mere Miehel et son Chat. With Vocabulary. 12mo. 

138 pp. Cloth. — The same. Paper. 
Carraud's Les Gol&ters de la Grand'mere. With a list of difficult 

phrases. 12mo. 95 pp. Paper. See Segur, 
Chateaubriand, Fages Oubliees de. Contains Aventures du dernier 

Abencerage and Selections from Atala, Voyage en Amerique and 

Melanges Litteraires. Ed. by Prof. Sanderson of Harvard. 

16mo. pp. Cloth. 

Choiz de Contes Contemporains. Stories by Daudet (5), Coppee (3), 

Theuriet (1), About (3), Gautier (2), and De Musset (I). Ed. by 

Dr. O'Connor of Columbia. 12mo. 300 pp. Qoth. 

The same. Paper. 

Clairyille's Les Fetites Miseres de la Vie Hnmaine. Modem 

Comedy. 12mo. 35 pp. Paper. 
Coppee. See Choix de Contes Contemporains. 
Comeille*s Le Cid. New Edition. By Prof. E. 8. Joynes. 12mo. 

114 pp. Paper. 

Cinna. Ed. by Prof. Joynes. 87 pp. Paper. 

Horaoe. Ed. by Leon Delbob. 78 pp. Paper. 

Cure. See Souvestre. 

Baudot, Contes de. Eighteen stories, including La Belle Niver- 

naise. Ed. by Prof. A. G. Cameron of Yale. With portrait 

of Daudet. 16mo. 321 pp. Cloth. 
La Belle Nivernaise. Ed. by Prof. Cameron. 79 pp. Bds. 

See also Choix de Contes Contemporains, 
Brohojowska. See Souvestre. 
Erokmann-Chatrian ; Le Consorit de 1818. Ed. by Prof. F. 

BdcHER. 12mo. 236 pp. Cloth.— The same. Paper. 
Le Bloons. Ed. by Prof. F. BOcher. 12mo. 258 pp. 

Cloth. — The same. Paper. 
Madame Therese. Ed. by Prof. F. BdcHER. 12mo. 216 pp. 

Cloth. — ^The same. Paper. 
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TEXTS {.Continv^d.) 

Fallet's Frincoi de TArt. 334 pp Cloth. — The same. Paper. 
Fenillet's Soman d'un Jeune Homme Fanvre. Novel. Ed. by 

Prof. Owen of Univ. of Wise. 12mo. 204 pp. Cloth. 
Soman d'un Jeune Homme Fauvre. Play, Ed. by Prof. P. 

B6cHE»<. 12mo. 100 pp. Boards. 

Le Village. Play. 12mo. 34 pp. Paper. 



Feval'i 'Ghouans et Bleus.' Ed. by C. Sai^ket. 12mo. 188 pp. 

Cloth. — The same. Paper. 
Fleury'8 L'Histoire de France. Racont§e d la Jeunesse. 16mo. 

372 pp. Cloth. 
Foa's Contes Biographiques. With vocabulary. 189 pp. Cloth. 

The same. Paper. 

Fetit Sobinson de Faris. With vocabulary. 166 pp. Cloth. 

The same. Paper. 

De Oaulle'8 Le Bracelet, bound with Mme. De M.'s La Fetite 

Maman. Plays for Children. 12mo. 38 pp. Paper. 
Gautier. See Ghoix de Contes. 
De Oirardin's La Joie Fait Peur. Modem Play. Ed. by Prof. F. 

BoCHER. 12mo. 46 pp. Paper. 
History. See Fleury, Lacornhe, and Thiers. The publishers also 

issue a French History in English by Miss Yonge. 
Hugo's Hernani. Romantic Tragedy. Ed. by Prof. Habfer of 

Princeton. 16mo. pp. Cloth. 
Buy Bias. Romantic Tragedy. Ed. by Rena Michaels. 

12mo. 117 pp. Cloth. 
Selections. Ed. by Prof. Warren of Adelbert. Gringoire 

in the Court of Miracles, Allegory of a Man lost Overboard, 

Waterloo, Pursuit of Jean Valjean and Cosette, The Struggle 

of the Man with the Cannon, and 14 poems. With portrait of 

Hugo. 16mo. 244 pp. Cloth. 
Pe Janon's Becueil de Foesiei A Tusage de la Jeunesse Ameri- 

caine. 16mo. 186 pp. Cloth. 
Labiche (et Delacour), La Cagnotte. Comedy. 83 pp. Paper. 
(et Martin), La Foudre aox Teux. Modern Comedy. Ed. by 

Prof. F. BdCHER. 12mo. 59 pp. Paper. 

(et Delacour), Les Fetits Oiseaaz Modern Comedy. Ed. by 



Prof. F. B6CHER. 12mo. 70 pp. Paper. 
Lacombe's Petite Histoire du Feuple Francais. Ed. by Jules Bub. 

12mo. 212 pp. Cloth. 
La Fontaine's Fables Ghoisies. Ed. by L .Dblbos. 119 pp. Bds. 
Leclerq's Trois Froverbes. 3 Little Comedies ; Le Bal, L'Bsprit 

de Desordrey UHumoriste. 12mo. 62 pp. Paper. 
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HENRY HOLT 6* CO:s FRENCH TEXTBOOKS. 



TEXTS KConiinxt^, 

Literature, Compends and Histories of. See separate heading. 
Maoe's Bouchee de Fain. (L' Homme ) With vocabulary. 260 

pp. Cloth. — The same. Paper. 
De Maistre's Voyage Autoor de ma Chambre. 117 pp. Paper. 
Les Frisonniers du Gaucase. Bound with Acliard's Clos 

Fommier. 12mo. 206 + 138 pp. Cloth. 
Maieres' Le Collier de Ferles. Comedy. With Vocab. 56 pp. Paper. 
Merimee's Golomba. £d. by Prof. A. G. Cameron of Yale. 

With portrait. 16mo. 230 pp. Cloth. — The same. Boards. 

In preparation, 
Moliere's L^Avare. Ed. by Prof. E. S. Joynes. 132 pp. Paper. 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Ed. by L. DeIxBOS. 140 pp. Paper. 

Le Misanthrope. New Edition. Ed. by Prof. E. S. Joynes. 

12mo. 130 pp. Paper. 
Musiciens Celebres. Biographies. 12mo. 271 pp. Cloth. 

The same. Paper. 

De Mnsset's Tin Caprice. Modern Comedy. 12mo. 56 pp. Paper. 

See also G/ioix de Contes. 

De Neuville's Trois Comedies pour Jeunes Filles. I. Les Cuisi- 

ni^res. II. Le Petit Tour. 111. La Malade Imaginaire. 12mo. 

134 pp Paper. 
Foems, French and German, for Memorizing. (N. Y. Regents' 

Requirements). 15 in each language. 35 pp. Paper. 

See also Hugo Selections, De Janon and Pylodet. 

Forchat's Trois Mois sous la Heige. 12mo. 160 pp. Cloth. 

The same. Paper. 

Fressense's Bosa. With vocabulary. By L. Pylodet. 12mo. 

285 pp. Cloth. — The same. Paper. 
Fylodet's Oouttes de Bosee. Petit Tresor poetique des Jeunes 

Personnes. 18mo. 188 pp. Cloth. 
La Mere I'Oie. Poesies, enigmes, chansons, et rondes en- 

fantines. Ill'd. 8vo. 80 pp. Boards. 
Bacine's Athalie. New Edition. Ed. by Prof. E. S. Joynes. 

rimo. 117 pp. Paper. 

Esther. Ed. by Prof. E. S. Joynes. 12mo. 66 pp. Paper. 

Les Flaideurs. Ed. by Leon Delbos. 12mo. 80 pp. Paper. 

Saint-Germain's Four une Bpingle. Legend. With vocabulary. 

12iuo. 174 pp. Cloth. — The same. Paper. 
Sand's Fetite Fadette. Ed. by Prof. F. B6cher. 205 pp. Cloth. 

The same. Paper. 

Marianne. Ed. by Theo. Henckels of Harvard. 12mo. 

90 pp. Paper. 
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TEXTS (ConWntied). 

Sandean's La Maison de Fenaryan. Modern Comedy. Ed. by 

Prof. F. B6CHER. 12mo. 72 pp. Paper. 
Mile de la Selgliere. Modern Drama. Ed. by Prof. F. 

B6cHER. 12mo. 99 pp. Paper. 
Scribe's Lei Doigts de Fee. Modem Comedy. Ed. by Prof. F. 

BoCHEK. 12mo. Ill pp. Paper. 
(et Meleeville), Valerie. Modern Drama. Ed. by Prof. F. 

BdciiBR. 12mo. 39 pp. With vocabulary. Paper. 
(et LegonYe), La Bataille de Dames. Modern Comedy. 

Ed. by Prof. F. B6cher. 12mo. 81 pp. Paper. 
Segnr's Les Fetites Filles Modeles, bound with Carrand's Lee 

0outers de la Grand'mere. With list of difficult phrases. 

12mo. 98 4- 95 pp. Cloth. See Carraud, 
Segur's Les Fetites Filles Meddles. 12mo. 98 pp. Paper. 
Siraudin's (et Thiboust) Les Femmes qui Flenrent. Modern Comedy. 

12mo. 28 pp. Paper. 
Souyestre's La Loterie de Francfort, bound with Cure's La Jenne 

Savante. Comedies for Children. 12mo. 47 pp. Paper. 
Tin Fhilosophe sous les Toits. Journal d'un Homme Heurenx. 

With table of difficulties. 137 pp. Cloth, — The same. Paper. 
Le Testament de- Mme. Fatnral, bound with Drohojowska's 

La Demoiselle de St. Gyr. Plays for Children. 54 pp. Paper. 
La Vieille Cousine, bound with Les Ricochets. Plays for Children. 

12mo. 52 pp. Paper. 
Thenriet. See Choix de Contes. 
Thiers' Expedition de Bonaparte en Egypte. Ed. by Prof. Edoren 

of the University of Nebraska. 16mo. pp. Cloth. 

Toepfer's Bibliotheqae de Men Oncle. Ed. by P. B. Marcou of 

Harvard. 16mo. pp. 

Vacqnerie's Jean Bandry. Play. Ed. by Prof. BdcHBR. 72 pp. Paper. 
Verconsin's En Wagon. Comedy. Original text, with a close 

English version on opposite pages. 12mo. 44 pp. Paper. 
G'etait Gertrude Comedy. Original text, with a close 

English version on opposite pages. 12mo. 54 pp. Paper. 
Verne's Michel Strogoff. With portrait. Abridged with summaries 

of omissions. Ed. by Dr. E. S. Lewis of Princeton. 129 pp. Clo. 
Walter's Seyenteenth • Century French Letters. Ed. by Prof. Walter 

of the University of Michigan. 16mo. Cloth. 
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